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PEEFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Thb fact, that an edition consisting of an 
nnnsually large number of copies of this little 
work has been exhausted in a few months, shews 
that the Public are not indifferent to the interest 
of the subject The course of the controversy 
which it has excited has at all events shewn one 
thing : that its publication was not un-needed. 
And though, in the course of this controversy, I 
have received some hard hits, I have no reason 
to complain, seeing that it has continually fiir* 
nifihed me, as it has gone on, with fresh material 
for new remarks, and ampler justification for 
those which I had already made. 

A chaige has been brought against me, to 
which I feel bound to reply. One of my censors 
has alleged that the concluding sentence in 
paragraph 89 has been altered, so as to convey a 
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sense oEfeuBive to him, eince its delivery in bia 
hearing at Canterbury. 

This allegation is incorrect. That sentence 
low stands verbatim as he heard it deliTcred 
here: and Jet me add, bears no such offensive 

se as he anpposes, 

4. mistake occurred in the title-page of the 
first edition, owing to my absence from England, 
The title ought to have stood, as will be seen by 
the firet paragraph in that edition, " A Plea for 
the Queen's English," and now that title haa 
been restored. 

t mention this here, because that accidental 
circiimatanee has been supposed by one of my 
censors to conceal I know not what deep pur- 
pose, and has been dignified with the name of 
"the tactics of my opponent" 

The motto at the back of the title-page has 
been borrowed from a little work by Signor 
Pugliardini, entitled " Essays on the Analogy of 
Languages." It expresseB, in a jocular form, 
what every one who values our native tongue in 
its purity must feel : that most of the grammars, 
and niles, and apphcations of nUes, now so com- 
monly made for onr language, are in reality not 
contributions towards its purity, but main instru- 
ments of its deterioration. Tiieae rules are often 
laid down by persons ignorant of the analogy of 
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languages, of the laws of thought, and of the 
practice of those writers whose works are the 
great fountain-heads of our English usage. Diffi- 
eiU est , , , non scribere, when we see men whose 
knowledge does not extend to the most ordinary 
facts of derivation, and requirements of speech, 
exalted into authorities whereby to judge of the 
corrrectness of Shakspeare, and Milton, and the 
English version of the Bible. We may not 
indeed say, Malim cum Platone errare: but we 
may say confidently, that the old writer had in 
his mind some reason for his mode of expression, 
which was far above the grasp of his modem 
critia 

I am happy to have been, in the course of my 
writing these "stray notes," made acquainted 
with some modem English Grammars which 
form exceptions to the description just given: 
Grammars based upon essential facts and princi- 
ples which are utterly imknown to the ^^pceda- 
gogiUV* of Count d' Arco's epigram. 

I may mention among these. Dr. Latham's 
sensible English Grammar, and "An EngUsh 
Grammar specially intended for Classical Schools 
and Private Students," by Edward Higginson: 
Longmans, 1864. 

It now only remains for me to express my 
thanks to my many Correspondents, for their 
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valuable oontributionsy inquiries^ hintE^ and oor- 
rections : to my Censors^ both gentle and ungentle, 
for their teachmg by example and by precept: 
and to the Publio m general, for the kind interest 
which they have shown in these stray notes on 
speaking and spelling: 

Camtebbuet, 



A PLEA FOR 



THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 



1. I have called these "stray notes** "A int»da» 

toiry. 

Plea for the Queen's English.'* 

2. I must begin by explaining what I mean 
by the term. It is one rather familiar and 
conventional, than strictly accurate. The 
Queen (God bless her !) is of course no more 
the proprietor of the English language than 
any one of us. Nor does she, nor do the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, 
possess one particle of right to make or im- 
make a word in the language. But we use 
the phrase, the Queen's English, in another 
sense ; one not without example in some 
similar phrases. We speak of the QueerCs 
Highioay, not meaning that Her Majesty ia 
possessed of that portion of road, but that it is 
a high road of the land, as distinguished from 
by-roads and private roads : open to all 
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common right, and tlie general property of 
our country. And bo it is with the Queen't 
Englith. It is, bo to speak, this land's great 
highway of thought and speech ; and seeing 
that the Sovereigu in thia realm is the person 
round whom all our common interests gather, 
the Bouree of our civil duties and centre ol 
our civil rights, the Queer^i Engli^i, is not an 
unmeaning phrase, but one wliich may serve 
to teach ua some profitable lessons with regai-d 
to our language, and its use and abuse. 

3. I called our common English tongue the 
highway of thought and speech ; and it may 
not be amiss tfl carry on this similitude fuither. 
The Queen's highway, now bo broad and 
smooth, was once a mere track over an uneu- 
closed country. It was levelled, hardened, 
widened, by very slow degrees. Of all thia 
trouble, the passer-by sees no trace now. He 
l)owla along it with eape in a vehicle, which 
a few centuries ago would have been broken 
to pieces in a deep rut, or would have come 
to grief in a bottomless swamp. There were 
no CroydoQ baskets, in the day when Henry 
II. and his train came to do penance from 
Southampton up that narrow, hollow, rough 
pilgrims' road, leading over Harbledowu HiJl 
»o Cauterhuij. 
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4. Now just so is it with our English lau« 
guage— our Queen's English. There was a 
day when it was as rough as the primitive 
inhabitants. Centuries have laboured at level- 
ling, hardening, widening it. For language 
wants all these processes, as well as roads do. 
In order to become a good highway for thought 
and speech, it must not have great prominent 
awkward points, over which the mind and the 
tongue may stumble ; its words must not be 
too weak to carry the weight of our thoughts, 
nor its limiting rules too narrow to admit of 
their extension. And it is by processes of 
this kind in the course of centuries, that our 
English tongue has been ever adapted more 
and more to our continually increasing wants. 
It has never been found too rough, too unsub- 
stantial, too limited, for the requirements of 
English thought It has become for us, in 
our days, a level, firm, broad highway, over 
which all thought and all speech can travel 
smoothly and safely. Along it the lawyer and 
the parliamentary agent propel their heavy 
waggons, clogged with a thousand pieces of 
cumbrous antiquated machinery, — ^and no 
wonder, when they charge freightage, not by 
the weight of the load, combined with the 
distance, but by the number of impediments 
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which thej can manage to offer to the piv 
gress of their vehicle. Along it the poel 
and novelist drive their airy tandems, de- 
pendent for their success on the dust wMoh 
they raise, and through which their varnifllied 
equipages glitter. On the sacoe road divines, 
licensed and unlicensed, ply once a week or 
more, with omnibus or carrier's cart, pro- 
mising to carry their pasaengers into another 
land than that over which the road itself ex- 
tends, juBt as the coaches out of London used 
to astonish our boyish eyes by the " Havre de 
Grace" and "Parii" inscribed on thera. And 
along this same Queen's highway plods erer 
the great busy crowd of foot-passengers — the 
talkers of the market, of society, of the family. 
Words, words, words ; good and bad, loud and 
soft, long and short ; millions in the hour, 
innumerable in the day, unimaginable in the 
year; what then in the lifcl what in the his- 
tory of a nation ! what in that of the world ) 
And not one of these is ever forgotten. There 
is a hook where they are all set down. What 
a history, it hns been well said, is this earth's 
BtmoB])here, seeing that aU words spoken, 
from Adam's first till now, are still vibrating 
on its sensitive and unresting medium. 

5. But it is not so much of the gi-eat high- 
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way itself of Queen's English that I would 
now speak, as of some of the laws and usages 
of the road ; the by-rules, so to speak, which 
hang up framed at the various stations, that 
all may read them. 

6. I have called the contents of these pages 
'* Stray notes on speaking and spelling." The 
things of which I have to treat are for the 
most part insulated and unconnected ; so that 
I fear there will not be even the appearance 
of connection between the various parts of my 
volume. And again, it must be confessed 
that they are not of a very interesting kind. 
I shall have to speak of such dull things as 
parts of speech, and numbers, and genders ; 
the obscuration, or the conventional and 
licensed violation, of rules of grammar, and 
the pronunciation and spelling of words. 

7. It will be necessary perhaps to state that The mattar 

•^ ^ ^ in hand M 

the things of which I am going to speak are *»^« 
not to be looked upon as altogether of a trifling 
character. One of my critics, of whom I shall 
have more to say further on, thinks it ludicrous 
and absurd that a dignitary of the Church of 
England should meddle with such small 
matters. But the language of a people is no 
trifle. The national mind is reflected in the 
national spcecL If the way in which men 
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ezpi'SBG their thoughts is elipshod and meiti^ 
it will be very difficult for thoir thoughU 
thcmscilvea to escape being the Bume. If it 
high-flDwn smd l>omljflstio, a, character for 
national eiiDplicity mid ti'uthfiilnesa, we may 
be sure, cirnnot be long maintained. That 
nation must he (and it has ev< 
history') not far from rapid decline, and from 
being degraded from its former glory. Every 
important feattire in a people's languagt 
reflected in its character and hiatory. 

a' J.- 8- Look, to take one famihor oxampl%. 
at the proceea of deterioration 'nOiich 
Queen's English has undergone at the hands 
of the Americans. Look at those phraaea 
which BO amuse us in their speech and books, 
at their reckless exaggeration, and contempt 
for congruity ; and then compare the cha- 
racter and history of the nation — its blunted 
senae of moral obligation and duty to 
its open disregard of conventional right where 
aggrandizement is to he obtaiuod; and, I may 
now say, its reckless and fruitless maintenanca 
of the most cruel and unprincipled war in the 
history of the world. Such examples as this 
(and they are as many as the number of the 
nations anil their tongues) may serve to show 

K that language is no trifle. 
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9. Then, again, carefulness about uiinute j^^^^^jjj^** 
accuracies of inflexion and grammar may 
appear to some very contemptible. But it 
would be just as easy to give examples in 
refutation of this idea. Two strike me, of 
widely different kinds. Some years ago a set 
of poems was published at Bristol, purporting 
ti> have been writtsn in very early times by 
a poet named Rowley. Liteitiry controversy 
ran high about them ; many persons believed 
in their genuineness; some do even now. 
But the imposture, which was not easy to 
detect at the time, has been now completely 
unmasked by the aid of a little word of three 
letters. The writer uses " iU " as the posses- 
sive case of the pronoun "it" of the neuter 
gender. Now this possessive ** its " was never 
used in the early periods of our language ; 
nor, indeed, as late down as Elizabeth. It 
never occurs in the English version of the 
Bible, made in its present authorized form in 
the reign of James I. :* " ku " or " her " being 

* We have it in one place in our present copies, viz., 
Lerit. xxv. 5 : **That which gi'oweth of tV< own 
accord.'* Bat this has been an alteration by the 
printers : King Jameses authorized copies have ** of it 
own accord :" just as Shakspeare wrote (see notice of 
the Cambridge Shakspeare in the ** Times" of Sept. 
29, 1863) "The innocent milk in it most innocent 
mouth :** and '* go to it grandam, child, and it grandam 
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ftlwavs usert instead, " They came unto the 
iron gate til at leadetli unto the tity ; which 
opened to tliero of hu own accord" (Acta 
liu 10). "Of beaten work made lie ti.o 
candlestick; his slmft, find Ats briiiidh, his 
howls, his knopB, and hit flowers, wore of tlie 
aanie" (Es. xxxvii. 17). " Tiie tree of life, 
which yielded h(r fruit every month " (Rov. 
niL 2). It is said also only to occur three 
tJEDBB in Shakspeare, and once in "Paradise 
Lost." The re.it-on, I suj)poae, being, that 
possession, indicated by the possessive case 
" its" seonied to imply a certain life or pet^ 
Bonality, wliioh tilings neuter could hardly be 
thought of as having. 
°' 10. The other example is one familiar to 
you, of a more solemn character. When St. 
Peter was stoutly denying all knowledge of 
his suffering Master, they that stood by said 
to him, " Surely thou art one of them ; for 
thou art a Galilean, mid thy speech agreeth 
thereto." So that the fact of ft provincial 
pronuneiatiun w.ts made use of to bring about 
the repentance of an erring rpoatle. 

11. This little book will lefumid to justify 
«ill Bive it ai.tiim." The n««?' of ".l" Tor "iit." 
U gtill fuDUrl in tlie prorlncJil talk of the Hi^llnnd and 
Korlhcrn counties. (See on ILie Buhjeul Dr. Lathun'i 
" History of the English Language," pp. 627-9, 68B.) 
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the description on its title, which represents 
it as consisting of " Stray notes.'* These were 
written down during the intervals of more 
serious employment, to serve as matter for 
lectures to the " Church of England Young 
Men's Literary Association " at Canterbury. 
Having performed that duty, they were pub- 
lished in the widely circulated periodical / 
entitled " Good Words ; " and now, in a con- 
siderably altered form, they are presented to 
the public. 

12. As the lectures were given, and the 
articles were published, considerable contro- 
versy sprang up respecting many points which 
were noticed in them. Correspondence became 
^ very abundant, and full of amusement and 
interest, and the second and third essays 
assumed something of a controversial cha- 
racter. On collecting them, however, into a 
volume, I found it desirable to omit very 
much that referred to matters in dispute; 
and in this second edition, I have carried this 
omission further, and struck out or modified 
most of the notices which pointed at indi- 
vidual antagonists. 

13. The few allusions to matters of contro- 
versy which have been still retained, are those 
which seemed necessary, as immediately con- 
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ceming the subjects under treatment Wliila 
Btriking out aU tbat waa merely vitiicative 
of myself in refutation of an opponent, I have 
been uuwilling to part with arguments which, 
though contributing to tbat cud also, yet 
were chiefly auxiliary to the main objecte 
which I had in view. 
iDBifttiiiB 14. Tlie iirst remark that I have to make 

Jo^= in Bhall be on the trick now so univGrBal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters 
common among us in England, of leaving 
out the "u" in the termination "trur;" 
writing honor, favor, neighbor. Savior, Ao> 
Now the objection to this ia, not that it 
makes very ugly words, totally unlike any- 
thing in the English language iiefore (for we , 
do thus spell some of the words f liua derived, 
for example, aiitftor, governor, emperor, ia), 
but that it is part of a movement to reduoQ 
our spalliug to uniform rule as opposed to 
usage, and to help forward the obliteration 
of all trace of thu derivation and history of 
worda It is tnie that ho-nor and favor are 
derived originally from Latin words spelt 
exactly the same ; but it is also true that 
we did not get them direct from the IdttQ, 
but through the French formti, which ended 
in "-uur" Sometimes words come through 
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many as three steps before they reach 
us — 

<< 'Twas Greek at first ; that Greek was Latin made : 
That Latin, French ; that French to English straid.* 

15. The late Archdeacon Hare, in an article 
on English Orthography in the " Philological 
Museum," some years ago, expressed a hope 
that " such abominations as honor and favor 
would henceforth be confined to the cards of 
. the great vulgar." There we still see them, 
and in books printed in America ; and while 
we are quite contented to leave our fashion- 
able friends in such company, I hope we may 
none of us be tempted to join il* 

16. We have spoken of these words in"»®^?^ 

^ hour." 

" owr" as mostly having come to us from the 
Latin in " or,^ through the French in " «ur." 
It has been observed, that this is not the case 
with some words involved in the " or " and 

* Much has been maJe of the fact of some of these 
transatlantic spellings being found in the last edition nf 
my own poems. Bat, as will be seen on referring to the 
advertisement to that edition, the main part of the 
printer's work was done in America, and my own 
spelling was altered there. The occurrence of ''favored** 
and **odur8** in one of the last poems in the volume, !• 
owing to that, with some other pieces, having formed 
part of an imperfect sheet in the American edition, and 
having been, in making up the additional sheets in the 
Kugliah volume, reprinted without correction. 
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** our" question. One of these is ^^ yiexijhhofvtT,^^ 
This has come from the German " nachbar /** 
and it is therefore urged, that an exception 
should be made in its case to the ending with 
our, and it should be written *^ neic/hhor.'* I 
am afraid the answer must be, that English 
custom has ruled the practice another way, 
and has decided the matter for us. We do 
not follow rule in spelling the other words, 
but custom. We write senator^ orator^ go- 
vernor, in spite of the French senateur, orateur, 
gouvemeur. If we once begin reforming our 
spelling on rule, we ought to be consistent, 
and to carry our principles throughout. It is 
only the maintenance of our national custom 
and usage for which a reasonable man can 
plead. We have no Academy to settle such 
things for us ; and as long as neighbour is 
universally spelt in England with a ** u," I fear 
we must be content to conform, even though 
it appear to have been first so spelt by those 

* It appears that the derivation of neighbour from 
the German nachbar is questioned. I have had a 
letter from a Danish correspondent, who charges me 
with error in stating this as its derivation, and be- 
lieves it to come from the Danish or rather Norse, naho, 
compounded from the words noirf near, and hne, to live 
or dwell. I observe, moreover, that the dictionaries 
derive it from the Anglo-Saxon ** nehrebur : " in whicli 
the u baa more right in the word than the o. 
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who foi-got its derivation. It is when custom is 
Tarious, and some rule is needed to decide 
which variety is right, that I have advocated 
the application of itQcs in order to that 
decision. 

17. In the case of another word thus "oonini.* 
variously spelt, control^ the rule is plain, and 
general usage conforms to it. Control never 
acquired any right to be spelt with a " w." It 

comes from the French contrSle, i,e,, contre- 
rtU: and the original meaning is still found in 
the name Controller^ when applied to finance : 
i,e.y an officer whose duty it is to keep a 
counter-roll, or check on the accounts of 
others. It seems also clear, from this ac- 
count of the word, that it ought not to be 
spelt comply as it frequently is, but cont 

18. With regard to one word of the class ** tenor* 

° and "t^ 

under consideration, tenoTy it has been alleged nour." 
that it bears different senses, according as we 
spell it with or without u in the last syllable : 
teaour signifying the character, or complexion, 
or drift of a course of action or speaking ; and 
tenor signifying the part in music. But I can 
find no such distinction observed, either by 
writers, or by the compilers of our diction- 
aries. Some dictionaries give tenor for both, 
some tenour ; and with regard to usage, the 
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diBtiuction attempted to be set up is certaialj 
not observed. Sir Philip Sidney, Shak- 
8p6are, Dryden, Popo, Woteriand, Locke, all 
use (nior in the sense of the constant mode, ot 
manner of continuity, aa may be seen in the 
dictignaries. The distinction ia observed in 
French, but never appears to have been made 
a point of in English ; and the word thus re- 
mains in the Eame predicament as the rest of 
thoae in this class — suhjoct to bo varied this 
way or that, according to prevailing uaage. 

19. When I published my first paper in 
"Good WordB," I wrote to this effect : — "The 
omission of the 'u' is an approach to that 
wretched attempt to destroy all the historic 
interest of our language, which is known by 
the name of phonetu: spelling ; concerning 
which wo became rather alarmed some years 
ago, when we used to see on our reading-room 
tables a joumnl published by the advocates of 
' this change, called the ' Phonetic News,' but 
from its way of spelling looking like Frantio 
Ifuts. The whole thing has uow, I believe, 
disappeared, and gone into the limbo of abor- 
tive schemes ; the knacker's yard of used-up 
hobbies." This sentence gave great offence 
to the Bupportors of the so-called spelling- 
nfonn. I had imagined that their endeavonr 
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to substitute irrational for rational spelling 
had entirely failed^ and died away; and I 
expressed myself accordingly. It appears 
that it is still going on, and that the 
** Phonetic Journal,'* its organ, has attained a 
circulation of 1,000 : no very large figiu^ 
certainlyj^ considering the number of yean 
during which the movement has existed. I 
have stated the fact, as I was requested to do : 
but I cannot change my opinion either as to 
the character or as to the prospects of the 
movement. Its character may be in some 
measure illustrated by the view which its 
promoters seem to take of the facts of ety- 
mology. Enclosed m a letter of remonstrance 
to me was a copy of a reprint by them of 
Dean Swift's burlesque, in which he face- 
tiously proves that the Greek and Latin 
tongues were derived from the English, 
making out that Andromache was Andrew 
Mackay^ and the like. Here is a rich spe- 
cimen. " Alexander the Great was very fond 
of eggs roasted in hot ashes. As soon as his 
cooks heard he was come to dinner or supper, 
they called aloud to their under-ofl5cors, * AU 
eggs under the grate^ which, repeated every 
day at noon and evening, made strangeri 
think it was that prince's real name, and they 
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therefore gave liim no other : aud posterity hsR 
been ever since under tbe same delusion." 

20. Now it is oue thing to write or to 
enjoy a joke, and another to use it vHb a 
view to an ulterior purpose. It is naturaJ 
that those who are obliterating the traces oi 
the hiatorical formation of the Jangui^, 
should eodeavour to oast ridicule on etjino- 
logists ; but it is not easy to say why they 
should have republished Swift's squib, if, as 
they profess, their syateto tends to preseme tho 
history of the language, aud not to effiice it. 

21. And as to the future, I cauuot brmg 
myself to holioTe that the system will ever 
prevail generally among English writers. It is 
B good tiling to devise every means by which. 
a short-band writer, — whose object is to note 
down with all speed what iie hears, — may be 
enabled to abridge his work. Let it by all 
means set at nought conventional spelling, 
and use what symbols Le tinds most oonve- 
nieut for the sounds expressed by combined 
letters. But our object is not expeditious 
writing only, nor is it easy spelling, nor 
uniformity in expressing the same soimda. 
W'b use, in writing, an instrument which has 
been adapted to our use by nearly sixty ceo- 
toriea; which beats on it the marks of many 
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a conflict of thought and belief; whose very 
uncertainties and anomalies are records of our 
intercourse with other nations, and of the 
agglomeration of our mingled English people* 
You may gain, with no great trouble, unifor- 
mit J of spelling, and of pronunciation accord- 
ing to spilling; but you will do it at the 
sacrifice of far more than the gain is worth. 
A smooth front of stucco may be a comely 
thing for those that like it; but very few 
sensible men will like it, if they know that, 
in laying it on, we are proposing to obliterate 
the roughnesses, and mixture of styles, and 
traces of architectural transition, from the 
venerable front of an ancient cathedral. I 
have fulfilled my promise to my phonetic cor- 
respondent, and announced that my former 
statement was not correct. I can only say I 
am sorry for it, and express a hope that it 
may not be long before the result then autici* 
pated is fully accomplished. 

22. In a letter received from another pho- 
netic correspondent, I learn that there is 
division in the camp. The gentleman who 
is by his own followers characterized as the 
apostle of the movement, is by the other 
party regarded as the principal hindrance to 
its progress. So that the end may not V^^ 
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off after all. I aleo leam from this latei 
correspondent, that it ia only the sJutrt-hmid 
department of the phonetic movement which 
cao at all be deecribod as being io a floiu-isb- 
ing Btnte; and to tbat I wish all prosperity, 
provided always that it riaea on the ruina d 
the other. 
■^ 23, Hero is another instance, in wbieh our 
acknowledged English custom in spelling 
seems to defy all rule. How does it stand 
with the wurds ending in -mit and -ant, 
derived from the particijiles of Latin verbs I 
Soma of these follow rule, others depart from 
it. The hrBt conjugation of Latin verba, 
forming its participle in -ant, genitive -anii), 
gives rise to a set of derivatives in our lan- 
guage which keep constant to the teiminittion 
•ant. We have abundant, reluctant, exuberant, 
remonstrant, recueant, recalcitrant, and the rest 
But in the case of the second, third, and 
foui-th Latin conjugations, foiining their par- 
ticiples in -ens, genitive -«i(is, we have not 
been able to keep the derivatives steady to 
the original type. In the greater number of 
cases, they follow it ; in some, usage varies ; 
in a few, they have rejected the primitive 
form, and have adopted the -ent. We always 
write difer^nf and differenee; indeed the deri- 
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vative differential seems to fix these forms on 
us, as transcendental fixes transcendent De- 
pendent and dependant seem to be written in- 
differently. But defendant and attendant are 
nniversaL In some cases, the rules of pronun- 
ciation have kept the -ent unvaried. Take for 
instance the derivatives from Latin verbs end- 
ing in -eseOf — crescent^ quiescent, cLcquiescence, 
arborescent : and such words as detergent, emer- 
gency. In all these, the substitution of a for 
e would change the soft sound of the pre- 
ceding consonant into a hard one : we should 
be obliged to say crescAmnt, deterghant, <kc. 

23a. The question, in- or en-, in words 
beginning with the preposition variously 
thus represented in Latin and French, seems 
utterly to defy any answer according to rule. 
"Engrave," "enrich," "engross," "enrol," are 
universal ; but so are " infant," " intent," " in- 
flame :" while we have both " enquire" and 
" inquire," both " enclose " and " inclose,' 
both " endorse" and " indorae," used indif- 
ferently. We have also " insurance " and 
" assurance " indifferently used ; and th* 
liberty of choice in this case is owing to the 
fact that we may use both verbs, to assure 
and to insure, of that kind of making safe, 
whidi the substantive represents. 
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24. There aeems to be cousidernble doubt 
in the pubhc mind how to spell the two words 
ecatan^ aud apostiist/. Tiie furnier of tbesB 
esjjeciftllj ia » puzzle to our compositorB and 
joiiriialista. Is it to be extasy, exiacy, Ktlaeij, 
or eesias!/ ? The question ia at once dedded 
for us by the Greek root of the word. Thia 
ia ecstasis [cKinaais), & standing, or position, 
out of, or bciiide, one'e-Beif. The Bome is the 
ease with apoatasj'. The root of thia ia ap<h 
stasis (uirDoTOffie), a standing off or away from 
a mun's former position, Couaequently, 
ecstasi/ {or, if wo prefer it, extasi/) and apoa-. 
taay, are right, not those forms which end in 

d S5. Za>/ and lit seem uot yet to be settled. 
Few things are more absurd thiin the oonfii> 
aion of these two words. To " lai/ " is a verb 
active trauHitive ; a ben lai/s eg::8. To " 
is a verb neuter; a sluggnrd lies in bed. 
Whenever the verb laJ/ occurs, something, 
must be 8Up])lied after it ; the proper r&- 
joinder to "Sir, there it lays," would be 
" lai/s vrliat I " The reason of the confuaioil. 
has been, that the past tense of the neuto^ 
verb "lie" is "lay" looking very like part 
of the active verb : — "I lay in bed thia morn- 
ing." But tliis, again, is perverted into laid^ 
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which belongs to the other verb. I have ob- 
served that Eton men, for some reason or 
other, are especially liable to confuse these 
two verbs. 

26. There seems to be some doubt ooca- Theavot.tro' 

phe of the 

sionally felt about the apostrophe which K®nifc»ve 
marks the genitive case singular. One not 
uncommonly sees outside an inn, that "^y's" 
and "gig's"' are to be let. In a country 
town blessed with more than one railway, I 
have seen an omnibus with ** Ra^ilway Sta- 
TIGn'si " painted in emblazonry on its side. 

27. It is curious, that at one time this 
used to be, among literary men, the usual 
way of writing the plm*als of certain nouns. 
In the "Spectator," as a correspondent re- 
minds me, Addison writes " PurcelVs opera! s " 
with an apostrophe before the " «". And we 
find ** the making of grottos " mentioned as a 
favourite employment of ladies in thfit day. 

28. Occasionally this apostrophe before the 
** « " in plurals is adopted to avoid an awk- 
ward iucongi'uous appearance : as in another 
instance from the "Spectator* given by mjr- 
correspondent, where Addison speaks of the 
way in which some people use " their wlu/s 
and their whiches.*' Certainly ^*wlu>8*' would 
be an awkward-looking word, and so would 
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" lekoaT It would aeem as if we woe eon^ 
pelled to admit the intruder in these cases : 
for without him, how should we erer he able 
to express in writing that pec^ile dn^ their 
Kty or omit to dot their t$ and cross their l*«t 
But if we doy we must caiefuD j bar the gate 
again, and refuse to t<^erate his presence in 
any plurals where he is not absolutelj re- 
quired. 

29. I have obsenred, on the part of our 
advertising post-horse-keepers, a stnu^ re- 
luctance to ^ve the proper plural oifly^ used 
to denote a yehicle. Where we do not see 
fly\ we commonly find **fli^^ instead, and 
▼ery rarely indeed '^flies^ the obyious and 
only legitimate plural : the reason apparently 
being, that there is a fear of a ludicrous 
meaning beiog suggested by the word. But 
if wc do not think of the insect when we see 
^*fly '* in the singular, why should the plural 
form necessarily raise the thought in our 
mindtt ? 

2^a. A ajm;Mpotul€tit mises the question, 
whether the imtno i4 the carriage be not 
really deriviid frc^in the verb, seeing that 
certuin tii^ht'cvm^ihes wore onco called "fly* 
by-niyhCl AuA if N), why, ho asks, should 
it be required to follow the rule of the sub- 
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stantive f But we may answer, was not that 
substantive itself also, in its time, derived 
from the verb 1 It is not merely the analogy 
of this particular substantive, but that of the 
language, to which we would bind the new 
noun. 

30. A dispute was referred to me by the 
compositors of a certain journal, as to whether 
we ought to write Messrs. Jacksons works with 
the apostrophe before the final "5" in Jack- 
sons, or after it : in other words — ^for it comes 
to the same — whether, in speaking of the 
firm, we ought to say Messrs. Jackson, op 
Messrs. Jacksons. It seems to me that, by 
using the plural appellative Messieurs, we 
have already adopted the former of these. 
£ach member of the firm is Mr. Jackson : we 
may regard the whole firm, if we will, as 
made up of Mr.-Jacksons, But in speaking 
of the firm as a whole, we use the other form, 
and say the Messrs, Jaclcson, It is plain that 
we have no right to mix both forms together, 
and to say the Messrs, Jacksons, with both 
names in the plural So that, the practice of 
the commercial world having bound us to 
speak of the Messrs. Jackson, — when we speak 
of Messrs, Jacksons toorks, the apostrophe or 
sign of the genitive case ought to come before 
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difficulty. The reason of the usage may b«|fl 
that WQ may nvoUl the occurrence of the tnsi 
Bibilaut letters together. This seems likely,! 
becftuae we extend it to other words eudin 
in i, or in a sound like t, though they may I 
not be pUiraL Thus we say, " for thy good-J 
neaa' sate," meaning, for the sake of thy good^-fl 
nees ; in whioh case the word " goodnt 
ought plainly to be written with the apoS-l 
trophe after it. Thus, too, wo should saj'.fl 
"for patience' sake," meaning, for the Bake ofl 
patience ; and again, we ought to put thftfl 
apostrophe after "patience." 

33. But we are not consistent in this. If k 
were speaking of a person named Patience, vol 
fihould Bay, "/"otience'efatherial 
form the posseBsive cases of James, andThoma^l 
and Charles, not by the mere apostrophe, bu( J 
by the apostrophe with the s. "Thomas Ibj 
Charles's sou : James is Thomas's son; ther»-« 
fore Charles is James's grandfather." Again,.! 
we say and write Bass's Ale, not Baa^f 
Ale : Chambers's Journal, not Chamben 
Journal. 

34. Very nearly related to the Inst questioi 

is the following. Which of these two is right^ 
— the Missel lirmvrL, or the Mint Broinu R 
For the former it may be said, that Broum i 
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the name of the whole species, and that the 
young ladies, being individuals of that species, 
are Misses; for the latter, that each of the 
young ladies being Miss-Brown^ the whole 
taken together, or any two or more, are Miss* 
Browns, So that either way is justifiable. 
Usage is all but universal in favotir of the 
latter in conversation. We may say we met 
the Miss BronmSf not the Misses Brown, But 
we can hardly justify this our colloquial prac- 
tice, if we bring in Mrs, Brown, and say we 
met Mrs, and the Miss Broivns, For, by 
enumerating thus firat the individual, and 
then the species, we bind ourselves to the 
former way of spelling. The sentence, as I 
have last given it, is inaccurate ; because it 
really says that we met Mrs,, and tJie Miss^ 
Broivns; i.e., one Mrs. and one celebrated 
Miss, rejoicing in the name of, not Brown, but 
Browns, If we had wished to keep to the 
ordinary colloquial usage in this case also, we 
ought to have said that we met Mrs, Brown 
and tlie Miss Browns, 

35. A correspondent wiites : — " We some- 
times hear people speak of calvei-head, I 
have seen it written so on bills of fare, mean- 
ing a dish made of the liead of a calf. The 
same people would in all probability say ' two 
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calves^ headsy meaning two dishes, each of 
which is called ^calfs-head.^ I should prefer 
to say *two ccdfs-heads.^ This is not men- 
tioned in any work on English Grammar." 

35a. A correspondent asks, whether of these 
two is right, *^ spoonfah^^ or ^^ spoonsfull.** 
The answer seems very obvious. If spoonful 
is to be regarded as one word, as I suppose it 
is, then spoonfuls is its plural " The earth 
brought forth by handfuls" (Gen. xli. 47). 
But if we keep the compounding syllables 
separate, a spoon fully then we ought of course 
to say two spoons full, and so on. 
" attor- 36. There seems to be a liability to error 

neys " and 

"moneys." in the formation of some plurals themselves. 
The words ^^ attorney ^^ and " money *' are often 
made into " aitomies " and " monies** in the 
plural. This is of course wrong : we might 
as well turn the singular " key " into a plural 
^^ Iciest I am not aware that any one ever 
wrote ** monkies*' or " donkies" for " m&nJceys'* 
or " donkeys.*^ And this is not a case of rule 
against usage : for all our better and more 
careful writers use the right plurals, viz., 
** attorneys^* and " moneys,** 
means." 37. A question arises as to the proper con- 
struction of certain nouns bearing the plural 
form. The fi]*st which I shall notice is '^ fMomC 
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"Those pieces of hypocrisy were, with him, 
means to an end." ^' That piece of hypocrisy 
was with him, a" — what 1 — a mean to an end 1 
No, — this is not English, though it maybe cor- 
rect in grammatical construction. '' That piece 
of hypocrisy was, with him, a means to an end.'' 
This is how we speak. And we say, 'Hhe 
best means of accomplishing your end m," if 
we are going to speak of one mode of action 
only ; not "the best mean is," nor " the best 
means arel^ unless we mean to enumerate 
more than one. 

38. Very similar is our way of dealing with ** 
" news^ If we are about to mention one fact 
only, we say the latest news " «,*' not " are^^ 
In this case indeed the use of the plural verb 
at all is unusual, even if several things are to 
be mentioned. K we pick one out of several, 
we sometimes say, "The latest jnece of 
news is." "Here lies the remains o^" has 
been justified, on the ground that ^^remmns** 
is equivalent to ** remainder," there being no 
such singular noun as " a refniainP But the 
defence is unquestionably wrong. The word 
" remmns^^ is, and is intended to be, plural, in 
signification, as well as in form. The human 
body is broken up by death, and is no longer 
regarded as a whole, but as a heap of deoom- 
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posiug parts. And the same idea is preseut 1 
in a[)oakiug of any thiiig which has passed \ 
iuto decay or diamembermeQt ; we speak o 
monly of the rains of a church or castle, ■ 
though itt ttiis case ne may say that it baa 
become "a ruiti :" we have "lea restea," 
" triimmer," "rudora," " iptiria," all plurals. 

39, There ia another word which I was not I 
aware had become one of this class, till 1 1 
pcrceivod on the Loudon nidls an uudoubted' I 
proof that it had. I nieau " mews." I Bbould,! 
have been inclined to say, " South Portuan 1 
Meus are on tlie left aa you go up Orchard I 
Street,'' But clearly this is not the nayJ 
of B[ieakii]g whith ia tnoet intelligible to the] 
coachmen and grooms of London, for at the J 
entrance of every one of the Maiylebone mawa I 
(I am using my own plural), 1 see & uotios | 
posted for the regulation of the " met 
the motrupohs." Besides the iucougruity o 
its poetic aaaociationa, tiiis word " mei 
a veiy queer monster. Fancy ordering " t 
DaUy Neiesei," by way of two copies of t 



• In mj BrtUlB priDlad in "Goad Worda" fat N 
ber, 1S63, I h^l supiiised tfaia form of thn nnt'ice to U^ 
ODireiit throughiiut Lundon, and tnd naeriliod 
£ichaid UiLjiie. I receired the fullawiDg Ivi 
Dr. TfaomioD, the medical oSoer of heallli fi« Mu;l* ■ 
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* Daily News." Still, we must allow the 
Marylebone parish authorities this much in- 
dulgence, as to confess that their word is not 
altogether without precedent. With regard 
to swnvmonBy which appears to be another of «.«.»; 
these plural words become singular, and in 
the usage of which we have long ago become 
accustomed to read that ^summarises were 
served on all the offenders," a barrister has 
suggested to me that it is in fact derived 

bone, which enables me to correct my former state- 
ment : — 

"DlPABTMSITT OF MbDIOAL OFFICER OF HbALTH. 

" dmrt ffouse, St. MaryUbcne^ W» 
"Noveml>er 5, 1863. 

''Sib, — I observe that in yonr last interesting paper 
on the English language in ' Good Words,* you ascribe 
the nse of the term Mewses to Sir Richard Mayne. In 
justice to him, allow me to state that the regulations to 
which yon refer are only attached, so far as I am aware, 
to the Mews in the parish of St. Marylebone. They 
were drawn np by myself, and in my original copy of 
the draught they are styled Mews. In correcting the 
proofs, however, the legal authorities of the parish sub- 
stituted the term you object to, in defiance of the 
Qneen*s Eoglish, but in direct obedience to the inexora- 
ble 35 QiW. 3, cap. 73, passed in 1795, where the term 
Mewses oeeurs throughout. 

"Very faithfully yours, 

«*B. DuNDAs Thovsoit, M.D., F.B.flL 
** Medical Officer of Health. 

**Tbe Very Reverend the DeMi of Oanterbnij.'* 
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from the Freiicli " itmnnce.'" Frobabflity 
given to tbis ideft, from the fiict that the verb 
representing the eerving of the legal process, 
is iu English moat commonly pronounced, not 
to " aummon," hut to " Bummon»," as it 
tnrally would be, if from the French verb 
" semoncer." In Landaia' lai^e French dic- 
lionary, the meanings are thus given ; — 

Semonce, stibst. fern, (du latin sahmonitio, 
ifijt de tubmonere, avertir secrfitement, & demL 
mot), iuvitatiou faito dans lea formes pou< 
quelqne c€r6monia- — Avertissement fe.it par 
quelqu'uu qui a autorit^. — Reprimande. 

Semoncer, V. act., foire une ««w)7ice : donuer 
nn overt isaement. 

So that, at all events, the propoBed dori- 
yation is not for-fetehed ; for the significtv- 
tioii exactly corresponds. The only " missing 
link" is, the historicul proo^ from the old 
French of our courts, that " semonce" 
" semoncer " were actually used ia them, 
and from French passed into English. This, 
which I am not able to give, some of my 
legal corrcspondenta may perliape supply, 
observe that Tuild, in his editinn tif Johnson, 
derivea summona from the formal Latin name 
of the writ, " summoneas." But tbia does not 
nem BO probable, 
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40. Ought the district over which a bishop " di'^oess • 
has ecclesiastical jurisdiction to be spelt cete." 
diocese^ or diocess? The latter form is found 

in a few of our older writers, and is by some 
persons retained in our own days. The 
" Times " newspaper seems pertinaciously to 
adhere to it. I have observed that, in letters 
inserted and extracts given, the spelling is even 
altered to this form. But there is really no 
justification for it. It seems to have come 
from the Norman-French diocisse; but the 
derivation of the word, as well as the usage 
of the great majority of English writers, fixes 
the spelling the other way. The word is 
derived from the Greek " dioikesis,'* with the 
" eta " or long e in the last syllable but one ; 
and ought no more to be spelt diocess, than 
cheese ought to be spelt chess. 

41. The division of a word, when the for- Diviaionof 

' * word 1)6- 

mer portion has to be written in one line and *^®*'* ^^'^^ 
the latter in another, may seem but a trifling 
matter ; but it is one worth a few moments' 
attention. The ordinary rule is, that the 
break should be so made, as to let the new 
line begin with a consonant. And notice 
that this is not the same matter as divi- 
sion of the word into its component parts. 
This latter process must follow the order of 
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dei'ivation anil iiiflenion of the word ; but i 
diviBion between line and line, we are obliged 
to trausyreaa this order. For iaatance, 
dividing tlie word attainted into its compo- 
nent parts, we say that at- is the first, taint- 
the second, and -eJ the third : taint being the 
root of the word, and -ed the added sign of 
the past tense. But in dividing this word 
between two lines, we should pnt attain- h 
the former line, and -ted in the latter. I 
ftny one is disposed to object to this way of 
dividing, and to require that we should in 
oases follow the compoaition and inflexion 
the word, and begin the new line with the -ed, 
be may at once he sliown the impossibihty of 
doing BO, by trying it in the case oF any vt 
ending with e preceded by a mute and a 
liquid, Eis humble, or any which tmiis a final y 
into ie, as multiply, in makiug its past tense. 
The word hwnbUd is confessedly of two syl- 
lables : but if we are to divide on the raiional 
plan, where is the break to occur 1 It is true 
that, in this particular case, on no ijlan is the 
account to be given quite satisfactory. The 
pronuuciatiou of the word iu reading, making 
the e of ed mute, may bo represented by 
" Aam6W." But this ia not eipressed by 
kiuiy-hlid, nor by hwnb-led, nor indeed by any 
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mode of division that can be devised. The 
inference is^ that we should, if possible, avoid 
dividing such a word at alL But in such 
words as mtdtiplied, though the rational divi- 
sion according to inflexion fails, the ordinary 
rule is easily followed : -plied, when the e is 
mute, becomes the last syllable, and the divi- 
sion is made accordingly. 

42. I have observed that Mr. Charles "*«",«»* 

"too.' 

Dickens speaks in one of his works of 
"shutting too.** Now it is true that "<o" 
and " too" are originally the same word ; in 
German, zu expresses them both; but it is 
also true that usage with us has appropriated 
^too'* for the adverb of addition or excess, 
and "to" for the preposition; and that in 
the expression " shutting to," it is the prepo- 
sition, and not the adverb that is used ; that 
to which the door is shut being omitted, and 
the preposition thus getting the adverbial 
sense of close or home. 

43. There seems to be a habit of express- Doubling 
ing any less usual sense of a monosyllabic leUer. 
word by doubling the final letter. Thus I 

have sometimes seen "This house to lett** 
And in one of the numerous mining circulars 
which are constantly swelling one's daily 
parcel of letters, I observe it stated, that the 



■tted." 
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"sett" is very rich and promising. Thn^ 
likeiviae, clear profit is Eometitnes described J 
as " nett," instead of " net" 

44. This reminds us of another doubling I 
of B. final letter, respecting which there is a 
siderable doiiht. Does the verb to benefit, in 
forming its past participle, double its final 
letter 1 la it Inie, aa stated in the first edi- 
tion of this work, tliat this doubling only takes 
place in a syllable on ivhich the aceent is laid, 
and that the purpose of it is to ensure the 
light pronunciation ) At first sight it would 
seeoi so. If the participle of quit were spelt 
^Ued, it would be pronounced aa in requited, 
and would lose the sound of its verb : 
)ij spelling it quitted, that sound is retained. 
And BO of fit, rebel, abhor, and other words of 
the same kind. When the syllable has no 
Rcceat on it, the reduplication seems not to 
B be needed, for there can be but one way 

I of pronouncing it ; we might as well make 

I the i>articiple of rememher, rtmemberred, aa 

L that of benefit, henefitled. But the intelli- 

H gent Iriah coiTespondtnt, whom I quote at 

B' length on paragraph 235, observes justly that 

■ this view does not 8eem borne out i 

t^ case of cavilling, trarelling, grovelling, and 

^^^^_ the like words. So that, after all, it seema 
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as if usage were our only safe goide in the 
matter. 

45. I have several times noticed, and once "lose" and 
in a letter censuring some of my own views 

on the Queen's English, the verb to lose spelt 
hose. A more curious instance of the arbi- 
trary character of English usage as to spelling 
and pronunciation, could hardly be given, 
than these two words furnish : but usage 
must be obeyed. In this case it is not con- 
sistent with itself in either of the two 
practices : the syllable ^'-oose'* keeps the soimd 
of **«'' in loose, noose, goose, but changes it for 
that of "2" in choose: the syllable "-ose'* 
keeps the sound of ''«" in close, dose, but 
changes it for that of '^f " in chose, hose, nose, 
pose, rose. But when usage besides this 
requires us to give the '' " in lose the sound 
of **u*' in luminary, we feel indeed that 
reasoning about spelling and pronimciation is 
almost at an end. 

46. Semtary and eaaatory are but just " ■M»itMy' 

and **"»'»^ 

beginning to be rightly imderstood. Sanitory, *<»y.' 
fix)m santtcu, Latin for soimdness or health, 
means, appertaining to health; Bonatory, from 
tano, to cure, means appertaining to healing 
or curing, ''The town is in such a bad 
sanitary condition, that some sanatory mea- 
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Eores must be undertaken." I was Burpriaed 
to Bee, in the Illustrated Aews of Oc- 
tober 31, 1863, a print and description of 
Murree, one of the " Sanitariumt " for our 
troops in India, 
'kuwh," 47. I have noticBd that the title of the 
ancient Egyptian kinga hardly ever escapes 
mis-spelling. That title is PharaoA, not Pha- 
roah. Yet a leading article in the Tima, not 
long since, was full of PHAROiH, printed, as 
proper names in leading articles are, in oon- 
apicuoua capitals. Nay, even worse than thia ; 
on my first visit to tiie South Kensington 
Museum, an institution admirably calculated 
to teach the people, I found a conspicuous 
notice with the same mis-spelling in it. I 
gave a memorandum of it to the attendant ; 
but whether it has been corrected or not I 
cannot say. 
mi-BpriUnff 48. It is in newspapers, and especially in 
P'lw"' provincial newspapers, that most frequent 
faults in spelling are found. No doubt there 
is much to be said which may account for 
this. Sometimes their editors are men of 
education, aided by a very inefficient staf^ 
and are at the mercy of their compositors and 
readers ; sometimes they are half-educated 
men, aapiring to the use of words which they 
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do not undeFstand. Examples might be 
gathered of the most absurd mis-spelling and 
misuse of words, from almost any copy of any 
provincial journal in the kingdom. In a coimtry 
newspaper, not long since, I read that a jury 
might be "immersed** in a heavy fine; the 
meaning being, of course, that they might be 
" amerced** We were informed one day last 
year, in the Evening Star, London penny paper, 
that the Pope went to the " basilisk** of St. 
Peter's; meaning ^^ basilica" the name given 
by the Bomans to several of their largest 
churches. 

49. How are we to decide between s and z •••?ze " or 
in such words as anathematize, cauterije, criti- 
cije, deodorije, dogmatije, fraternije, and the 
rest 1 Many of these are derived from Greek 
verbs ending in -izo ; but more from French 
verbs ending in -iser. It does not seem easy 
to come to a decision. Usage varies, but has 
not pronounced positively in any case. It 
seems more natural to write anathema^ke 
and cauterize with the z, but criticise is com- 
monly written with the s, 1 remember hearing 
the late Dr. Donaldson give his opinion that 
they ought all to be written with s. But in the 
present state of our English usage the ques- 
tion seems an open one. 
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60. It ia not easy to say how the verb cor- 
responding to the Bubatnutive ikntn comes to 
bo spelt thew. Hore again we Beem bound 
to follow usage, and not rashly to endeaToiir 
to reform it. 

51. I pass from spelling to pronunciation. 
And first and foremost, let me notice that 
worst of all fiiults, the leaving out of the aa- 
pirate where it ought to be, and putting it in 
where it ought not to ba This is a Tulgariam 
not confined to this or that province of Eng- 
land, nor especially prevalent in one county 
or another, but common throughout Eng- 
land to persons of low breeding and inferior 
education, principally to those among the 
iubabitanta of towus. Nothing BO surely 
stamps a man as Sjclow the mark in intel- 
ligence, self-respect, and energy, as this un- 
fortunate habit ; in intelligence, because, if 
he were but moderately keen in perception, 
he would see how it marks him; in self- 
respect and energy, because if he had these, 
he would long ago have set to work and 
cured it. Hundreds of stories are current 
about the nbsiird cousequenceH of this 
vulgarism. We remember in Punch the 
barbur who, while operating on a gentleman, 
expresBes his opinioUj that, after all, the 
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cholera was in the hair, '' Then," observes 
the customer, "you ought to be very care- 
ful what brushes you use." " Oh, sir," replies 
the barber, laughing, " I didn't mean the air 
of the edy but the hair of the hatmosphereJ* 

62. As I write these lines, which I do while 
waiting in a refreshment-room at Reading, 
between a Great- Western and a South- 
Eastem train, I hear one of two commercial 
gentlemen, from a neighbouring table, telling 
his friend that ^ his ed used to haJce ready to 
burst." 

53. The following incident happened at the 
house of friends of my own. They had asked 
to dinner some acquaintances who were not 
perfect in their aspirates. When they made 
their appearance somewhat late, imagine the 
consternation of my relative, on receiving 
from the lady an apology, that she was very 
sorry they were after their time, but they 
had some cUe by the way. The well-known 
infirmity suggested the charitable explana- 
tion, that it was a stormy and not a tipple^ 
which had detained them. 

54. I had, shoi-tly after the publication of 
my first paper in "Good Words," a very 
curious communication on the subject of the 
pronunciation of the aspirate. My correspoii- 
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deut objected, that the portion of my Esaay 
which treated of this mattei- conveyed do 
meaning to him., for that from a cliild he had 
never been able to tell the difference in pro- 
n«nti:itiou between a word beginning with 
au "k" and one boginuing without; and he 
insisted that I ought to have adopted soma 
method of making this plainer. He adds, 
" la all cnscB where the ' 7i' is used, to me 'A 
appears superfluous." I adduce tliis without. 
comment, to show how inveterate the liabit 
of neglecting tbe aspirate must be ; — bvaq 
more so than I had ever imagined. 

55. Still, I have known cases where it has 
been thoroughly eradicated, at tbe cost, it is 
true, of ooasiderable pains and diligence. 
But there ai-e certain words with regard to 
which the bad habit lingers in persoos not 
otherwise huble to it We still sometimes, 
even in good society, hear "ospital" " erb," 
and "umMe," — all of them very offensive, 
but the last of them by far the worst, 
especially when heard from an officiating 
clergyman. The English Prayer-book has 
at once settled the pronunciation of this 
word for na, by causing us to give to God our 
"humble and hearty thanks" in the general 
thanksgiving. Vmhle and heart;/ few cm 
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pronounce without a pain in the throat : and 
*^ umblanarty" we certainly never were meant 
to say ; Aumble and Aearty is the only pro- 
nunciation which will suit the alliterative 
style of the prayer, which has in it " not only 
with our lips, but in our lives,** If it be urged 
that we have '*an humble and contrite heart," 
I answer, so have we "the strength of an 
horse;** but no one supposes that we were 
meant to say " a norse,** The following are 
even more decisive : " holy and humble men 
of heart : " ** thy humble servants," not 
** thine** It is difficult to believe that this 
pronunciation can long survive the satire of 
Dickens in David Copperfield : " I am well 
aware that I am the umblest person going," 
said Uriah Heep, modestly, " let the other be 
who he may. My mother is likewise a very 
umble person. We live in a numble abode. 
Master Copperfield, but have much to be 
thankful for. My father's former calling was 
umble ; he was a sexton." 

56. As I might have expected, the remarks 
here made on the pronunciation, of humble 
have given rise to much controversy. The 
unaspirated pronunciation has been stoutly 
defended : partly on the ground of being 
borrowed from tte Italian, partly by the all*- 
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gation that I have failed to prove from th« 
Prayer-book tlie iutentiou of the compilers o( 
our Litupj^ tliiit the aspirate should be pro- 
uounced, 

57. It has been asserted by one correBpon- 
dent that the alliteration in the words, 
" humble and hearty," ia aa perfect without 
the aepii-ate on the former word, as with it ; 
and I am told that the fact of the occurreuoe 
of "(Ay humble teruants," aud "thine lair- 
vxrrtliy iervanU" decides nothing, because we 
have " thy honour and glory." But be it 
observed, that in order to answer -raj orgu- 
meat, au instance ought to have been pro- 
duced, not of a different unaapirated vowd 
with " fAy" before it, but of the tame 
unaapirated vowel ; because some vowels 
have iu thomaelves sounds more or less 
nearly approaching to the power of a con- 
■onant, aud therefore enduring " (Ay" aud 
"a" before them. The long "tt" has this 
power ; we may say " o vnii" " a univsrnty,' 
because the first syllable sounds as if it began 
with "yOM," and "y" has here the power 
of a consonant. But the short " u," aa in 
"humble," is not one of those vowels which 
require a cousonaut to enunciate them : one 
could not Bay "a unlearned man:" and I 
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must therefore still maintain that the occur- 
rence of " thy humble" and " thine unworthy^" 
Bhows that the " h " was meant to be aspi- 
rated in the former case, as we know it was 
not in the latter. 

58. Another correspondent brings what is 
apparently a more formidable objection against 
my conclusion from "thy humble" and "thine 
unworthy" "Were you,'* he says, "to find 
the words *my umbrella^ in some standard 
work, would you at once exclaim, * Oh, this 
writer calls it ' humhrella ? ' ' Here is an 
example of the short u" My answer is 
very simple. Mine is now almost universally 
disused : and my has taken its place before 
vowels. The translators of the Bible wrote 
*'mine eyes:" but if I found "my eyes" in a 
modem book, I certainly should not charge 
the writer with aspirating the substantive. 
I must still maintain that, when the same 
persons, in the same book, wrote "thy 
humble" and "thine unworthy" they meant 
to indicate a di£ference, in respect of the aspi- 
rate, between the pronunciation of the two 
word^ thus differently preceded. 

59, Another coirespondent, writing from 
Ireland, charges me with being in error for 
finding fault with those who drop the os^v 
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rate in the word "hospital," "for," says lio, 
" no one in Ireland, so fiir as I am awure; 
ever thinks of aspirating the A iu that word.'' 
This is certaioly a curious reason why we 
ehould not aspirate it in England. It re- 
minds me of an American friend of ours, 
who, after spending two or three days with 
US, Teutured to tell us candidly, that we all 
"gpoke vdth a strong Englidt accent," The 
same correspondent statea that he never met 
on EngliEhman who could pronounce the rela^ 
tive pronoun "which." He charges us all 
with pronouncing it as if it were " iwicA." I 
may venture to inform him that it waa his 
ear which was in fault. The ordinary English 
pronunciatioo " tehich " is as distmguishable 
from "witch," as it is from the coarse Iriflh 
and Scotch "tch-ich." 
' 60. What is our rule — or have we any — 

oHcL respecting the use of a or an befure words be- 
giuuing with an aspirated h t The rule com- 
monly given is this : that when the acceut 
on tlie word thus bcgiuning is on the first 
syllable, ne must use a; when it is on the 
second or any fuUowiug syllable, we may ubb 
an. This isreaaonable enough, because the first 
syllable, by losing its accent, also loses aoma 
portion of the strungth of its aspiration. 
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We cannot aspirate with the same strength 
the first syllables in the words history and 
historian, and in consequence, we commonly 
say a history; but an historian. 

61. Still, though this may define our 
modem practice, it is rather a reasonable 
description of it, than a rule recognised by 
our best writers. They do not scruple to use 
an before aspirated words, even when the 
accent falls on the first syllable. In the 
course of an examination through the letter 
h in the Concordance, verified by the text in 
all passages which seemed doubtful, I have 
found in the English version of the Bible 
very few instances of the article a used before 
a word beginning with h. We have an Tudfy 
an hammer, an Iiand, an high hand, an hand* 
maid, an harp^ an Iiaven, an head, an heap, an 
heart, an hedge, an helmet, an lielp, an herdsman, 
an heretic, an heritage, an hill, an high hill, 
an hissing, an holy day, an holy man, an Iwly 
angel, an horn, an horrible thing (I may men- 
tion that Cruden has cited a horrible in every 
instance, but that in every instance it stands 
an, both in the edition oi 1611 and in our 
present Bibles), an horse, an host, an house, 
an hundred, an husband, an hymn, an hypo- 
crite. The only exceptions whlcK 1 Vi^ik^^ 



fouad are, a hill. Josh. xzIt. 33 : a Jiol) 
tolemnily, laa. xsx. 29. So that the surpriaB 
of a coireHpondent at Arclibiahop Trenoh'a 
having writteu an hero wiia hardly justified. I 
do not, of course, menu to say that the usage of 
the trauslatoi-a of the Bible aliould be our 
rule now : but in the absence of any gent 
fixed rule, we can bai-dly find fault with 
writers who choose to follow a practice onC9 
BO widely prevalent, and stiH kept before the 
public in the Book most read of ull books, 
must just remark, that the fact, that we a 
more particular about this matter than our 
ancestors were, seemB to shew that, notwith- 
standing the very common vul^rism of 
dru]jping the aspimted h, the tendency of 
modem times has been rather to aapimta 

63. A corrcBpondeut questions the pro- 
priety of the common use of "an" befora , 
"one," in the phrase "swA an one." 1 bring 
this forward not with any idea of deciding , 
it, but because in my examination of tlie . 
usage of our translators of the Bible, 
curious circumstance has come tu light. 
They uniformly used " such a one" 
eipresaion occurring about thirteen times. 
In the New Testament, the printers have 
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altered it throughout to ^^tach an one:*^ in 
the Old Testament, they have as uniformly 
left it as it was. It seems to me that we 
may now, in writing, use either. In common 
talk, I should always naturally say " siu^ a 
oncy^ not " mch an one,' which would sound 
formal and stilted. 

63. A student at one of our military aca- Only 

hen in 

demies had copied a drawing of a scene in Venice. 
Venice, and in copying the title, had spelt the 
name of the city Vennice. The drawing mas- 
ter put his pen through the superfluous letter, 
observing, " Don't you know, sir, there is but 
one hen in Venice ] '* On which the youth 
burst out laughing. Being asked what he 
was laughing about, he replied he was think- 
ing k(yw uncommonly scarce eggs mt^ he 
there. The master, in wrath, reported him to 
the colonel in command, a Scotchman. He, on 
hearing the disrespectful reply, without in the 
least perceiving the point of the joke, observed, 
" An a varra naatural observaation too." 

64. A worse fault even than dropping the " ide«» 
aspirate, is the sounding words ending with a, 

or awy as if they ended with ar, A corre- 
spondent, accustomed apparently to attend the 
Houses of Parliament, sends me a strong 
remonstrance against this practice. He Bays^ 
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"Woe betide any unfortunate roember if lie 
strews the floor witli 'aitdixa': the laughter 
IB open and merciless : but honouralile mem- 
bers may talk o£ the ' laiurr ' of the laud, or 
'ecawn the idear^ with perfect impunity. 
One of the gi'euteat offenders in this matter ia 
a well-kuowii opposition speaker whom I shall 
not' name. The startling way in whtth he 
brings out \dtar is enough to make the hair 
of any one but a well-seasoned (Jockney stand 
on end." My correapoadent gues oi 
"Amelia Ann is a great stumbling-block to 
people with this failing, becoming of coarse 
in their mouths Amelia ran, I remember 
once seeing a little elementary tract 
French pronunciation, in which, opposite the 
French a, was placed ar, by way ol indicating 
to British youth the pronunciation thereot 
I shewed the curiosity to several Loudouoi 
but they could not be made to see the pol 
of the joke." 
(" 05. There is a very offensive Tulgai 
most common in the midland counties, bi 
found more or less almost everywhere ; giving 
what should be the sound of tlie it 
words, as if it wore oo : calling "diUi/," dootj/f, 
"Tueidiiy" Tooiday ; reading to us tlftit " 
clouds drop down the doo;" exhorting; 
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^dooly to do the dooties that are doo from 
us ;" asking to be allowed to see the ^^noos- 
paperJ* And this is not from incapacity to 
utter the sound ; for though many of these 
people call " newy* noo, no one ever yet called 
*^fewy* foo ; but it arises from defective edu- 
cation, or from gross carelessness. 

66. A Scottish correspondent, speaking of *|beritor*-. 
some usages prevalent in the north, says : — 
^^* Heritor,' proprietor of landed property, is 
most commonly pronounced * eritoTj which is 
manifestly inconsistent with *■ heritage, * here- 
ditary,' (fee, in which the aspiration is always 
given. In our Scotch courts of law, we hear 
of entries being made on the ^recdrd,* never 
record : but in other than law uses the word 
is always accented on the tfrst syllable. This 
reminds me of another term in Scotch law — 
* Curator,' pronounced curdtor, in violation, 
certainly, of the Latin analogy. It is told of 
a witty Scotch counsel, that when pleading 
before the House of Lords, and when cor- 
rected by one of their lordships for his false 
quantity in the pronunciation of this word, 
. he replied, with a profound bow, that he must 
submit to the authority of so learned a send" 
tor, and so eloquent an orator,** 

66a. In one letter sent to me, fault is 
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found with the prommciatioue " deednol, 
" ruri-deednal" " optdtive" on the grouad 
that it is the geniua of our language alwaj- 
to throw back the accent to the 6rat syDable of 
a tri-Bjllabic word, as in "sendtor," " ordtor,' 
" minitter." In auch a case, custom in oui 
only guide. It is not to be thought that, be- 
cause we Bay "lendtor," "ordlor," or"m(Bi»- 
(«■," we hove any objection to tri-ayllabic 
words with the accent on tlie peiiultima ; we 
have hundreds of tiiem : witness " objec 
" protector" " reflector," " aesertor" &c. So 
that no rule can be laid down, except the 
" norma loquendi." 
1," 67. A correspondent asks for a oonimeut 
on the pronunciation of the word "mavytld.' 
He thinks that we lose the idea of its original 
oomposition by calling it, as we genei-aliy di 
" mannifold," and tliat it ought to he called 
" many-foM" as if it were two words. My 
reply would be, that the end proposed is a 
pnuaeworthy one, but I am afraid it will 
not justify the means used in attaining it — 
viz., the violation of common usage, whiuU 
lioa stamped "mannifold" with its approval. 
It may be that the mispronunciation first ori- 
ginated in the apparent analogy with ''nuin»- 
fat." I would remind him, that this is not 
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kbe only word which suffers change of pro- 
nunciation when compounded. We call a 
^* vine-yard^^^ ^^vinyard:^^ the man would be 
deservedly set down as a pedant who should 
do otherwise. We call a " cup board** a "c2*'> 
hard" a ^^ half-penny** a ^^haepny** and we 
similarly contract many other compound 
worda The great rule, I take it, in all such 
cases of conventional departure from the pro- 
nunciation of words as spelt, is to do nothing 
which can attract attention. We naturally 
think somewhat less favourably than we 
otherwise should of a person who says " nc- 
tu-al** when the rest of the world say 
" vittal ;** " med-i-cine** when otliers say 
^^ med^ cine ;** ** ve-ni-son,** where we thought 
we should hear *^ven*8on** We commonly 
expect that such a man will be strong-willed, 
and hard to deal with in ordinary life : and 
1 think we are not often wrong. 

68. A correspondent complains of the stress **prophed9 ■ 
laid on the final syllable of the substantive 
prophecy : and says, " What should we think 
of ecstasy, fallacy ^ phantasy, especially if put 
in the plural?" But in this case, usage is 
right, and apparent analogy wrong. Ecstasy, 
as we haye already seen, is from the Greek 
fcstasis; phantasy, from the Greek phantasia ; 
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fallacff, from the Latin /allodia. But pro- 
phecy is from the Greek propkel^a ; and it ia 
therefore not without reason that we lay the 
stress on the last ayllahle. The verb, to pro- 
phesy, we prououuee in the same way ; I sup- 
pose, by a double analogy : partly guided by 
the Bound of the Bubetautive, partly by that 
of the last Byllable in other verbs ending in 
" y," to quality, to amplify, to mystify, &c. 
». 69. Complaint baa been made of the pro- 
nundation of the words alme, psalmi, ealm, 
after the fashion of elm rindjilm. No doubt 
the marked utterance of the "V in these 
words would savour of affectation ; at the 
same time, there is a subdued sound of it 
which should be heard in "ainw.-" even leM 
audibly in "psalm" and hardly at all in 
"calm:" usage, as learnt in society, being ia 
this, as in other uncertain proa unciat ions, the 
only safe guide. 

70. There are two words, the pronunciation 
of the former of which can easily be settled, 
whereas that of the latter seems to defy all 
Bettlement, How are we to caU the Christian 
poet who spells his uame C-o v>^e-r f He 
himself has decided this fur us. lie makes 
his name rhyme with trooper. We must 
therefore call him Goo-per, not Cow-ptr; 



1 
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seeing that a man's own usage is undeniably 
the rule for the pronunciation of his own 
name. 1 have had a letter from a correspon- 
dent, urging that this rhyme may have been 
only a poetical pronunciation of the name, not 
the usual one ; as Coleridge in one place 
makes his name rhyme to '^ polar ridge." But ^ 
I have received an interesting testimony from 
Dr. Goddard Rogers, confirming the settle- 
ment of the pronunciation as given above. 
"Cowper," he says, "not only decided the 
matter by * making his name rhyme to trooper;' 
but in conversation always begged his friends 
to call him Cooper. I have this from a very 
old gentleman whom I, attended in his last 
illness. He was Thomas Palmer Bull, son of 
Cowper's friend, * smoke-inhaling Bull/ and 
had himself heard the poet make the remark." 

71. Another word also brings into ques- "cucmn. 
tion the " coo " and " oow^^ but without any 
such chance of a settlement: It is the agree- 
able but somewhat indigestible goux'd spelt 
er-w-c-um-b-e-r. Is it to be coo-cumber ? cow- 
cumber? or ikeu^-cumber ? The point is one 
warmly debated : so warmly in certain circles, 
that when I had a house full of pupils, we 
were driven to legislation on it, merely to 
keep the peace of the household. Whenever 
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the unfortunate word occuiTed at table, which 
was almost every day during the summer 
months, a fierce fray invariably set in. 
last we abated the nuisance by enacting 
that in future the first syllable should 
be dropped, and the article bo called for 
under the undebateable name of " cumhtr." 
Perhiipa, of the three, the- strongest claim 
might be set up for kew, or Q-eumher: seeing 
that the Liitiu name, cuewmU, can hardly by 
English lips be otherwise pronounced. 

72. I cannot abstain from saying a, lew 
s worda on the mispronunciation of Scriptui 
proper names by our clergy. This, let me 
remind them, is quite iueicuBablo. It shows 
& disregard and abseuce of paing in a matter, 
about the least part of which no pains ought 
to be spared. To take it on no other ground, 
i§ it justifiable in them to allow themselves 
to offend by their ignorance or careleasaesB 
the ears of the moMt intelligent of their 
hearers % This was not the spirit of one who 
Bold he would not eat meat while the world 
lasted, if it scandalized his neighbour. But 
this is not aU. When I hear a man flounder 
about among St. Paul's salutations, calling 
half of them wrongly, I am sure that that 
tnaa does not know hia Bible. The Bam» 
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carelessness is sure to show itself in misap- 
propriation of texts, wrong understanding of 
obsolete phrases, and the like. The man who 
talks of Aristobiilus in the Lesson, is as 
likely as not to preach from St. Paul's ''I 
know nothing by myself," to show us that 
the Apost]e wanted divine teachingj and not 
to be aware that' he meant, he was not eonr 
scions of ant/ fault* 

73. Three Sundays before this was written, Ezampii^ 
Jan. 18, 1863, we had the crucial chapter, 
Rom. xvi., for the evening lesson. A friend 
writes to me from a distant city in Italy : — 
" In the afternoon a stranger officiated ; but 
as he saluted ii^syncritus and PatrObas, I 
knew what to expect in the sermon, and so it 
was." Another writes frt>m London, that he 
was on that day at a fashionable London 
church, and heard EpenStus and PatrSbas 
introduced to the congi*egation. A clergy- 
man in the West of England found on his 
breakfast-table one Monday morning a note 
from his congregation to this e£fect : — 

To-daj you said, ** ye know Stephinas f* 
This misconception, sir, doth pain ns : 
For it is Steph&nas we know. 
And beg that you will call him so.t 

* See the text explained, in paragraph 81d below, 
t I hare had a rery amusing letter, written anoi^« 
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A friend of miae heard the followiog 
London churoh, and, strange to Bay, from I 
Bchoolmaster :— " Tropliiniiia have I left I 
MilStiim sick." But it perhaps may be said 
to me, with the beautiful inconsequence Oi 
the logic of the prosent day, Ie a man a peM 
feet Christian nainister, because he know* 
how to pronounce these names 1 To which I 
fearlessly answer, " No, by no means ; but h* 
is, at all events, as near to it as if ho di^ 
not know how to pronounce them," 
put in mind, by this question, of " JohnnJ 
Stittle," a redoubtable pi-Cficher who used t 
hold forth at Cambridge, iu a chapel i 
Green Street. The tradition of him and hi 
rtayiugs was yet a living thing, when J wer 
up as an under-graduate in 1 838. Hi 
wont was to rail at the studies of the Unf 
Teraity ; and in doing so on one occaai( 
after havmg wound himself iip to the i 
qnisite pitch of fervour, he exdaimed, in | 



moaely, from tbs plergjtDBii in the Waat af Bngi 
vfauiD Cheaa tenet were sent. He comes to a nttri 
curloua concluHion froni the fsct of mj k&viug told d 
Btorj. He iuferg ths,t I nae [ireseut, snrl that I ami 
the voreea. As tbia ma; be my only meani of coU 
munintUng with him, let mo uiure him this vu M 
the ias«. I merely tell the (ale u 'twu tuld 1 
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voice of thunder, **D'ye think Fowl knew 
Greek 1 "♦ 

74. A writer in the " English Churchman*' 

* I baye liad two interesting commnniestions ftom 
Oambridge, giving aoeorate detaUs respecting *' Johnny 
StitUe." 

He is mentioned in the Ber. Abner Brown's "Eeod« 
leeiions of Bev. Chaa. Simeon," lotrodoction, p. xiii., 
where he is described as a "day labourer," and it is 
said that Mr. Simeon thought well enough of him to 
eneonrage him by pecnniary assistance. 

In a memoir of Bowland Hill, by Mr. Jones, are tha 
following notices of Stittle: — 

"Daring Mr. Hill's residence at Gambridge he was 
mnch attached to 'Johnny Stittle,' one of Mr. Berridge's 
converts. He was naturally a gifted man, though, like 
his patron, he moved in his own orbit. He preached for 
many years in Green Street, Gambridge, and died in 
1818, in his 87th yeai. 

"As Mr. ffiU was on his way to Duxford to preaek 
for the Missionary Society, he suddenly exehumed, 'I 
must go to Gambridge, and see the widow of aa old 
clergyman who is living there, for I have a message to 
leave with her.* On being asked if the message was 
important, he replied, * Yes, sir, I want the old lady — 
who will soon be in heaven — ^to give my love to Johnny 
Stittle, and to tell him I shall soon see him again.' " 

Another correspondent says, " I am old enough to re- 
member, and to have actually heard, Johnny Stittle at 
Gambridge. He compared eternity, in one of his ser- 
mons, to a great dock, which said Hick' in one oentnxy, 
and ' taek ' in the next. Then suddenly turning to some 
gownsmen, he said, 'Now go home, and calculate tht 
length of the pendulum." 

One must acknowledge that if there was eecentricHj 
here, there was something very like genius also. 
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ulds the fotlowmg to manj instttnces of inis< 
pronunciation of Scripture proper names. 
" Too vfell," siijB the writer iu the " Church- 
man," " do I remember the city of (Jologii 
pronounced Coloss, as if it were a word of 
only two syllables ; the tpatle to PhiUmon ; 
' the gavnuayinij of C^e ' (one Bjllable), hetray- 
itig that the sjjciiker hod no conception bo 
waa talking of the pcrsiin who io the 16th 
chapter of Numbers is designated 'Korah.'" 
I have also a conipliiint sent nie of a clergy- 
man who iuxistu vn iUwajG Baying '^Achaicut/' 
and an anecdote of a remark being made, how 
well the Venile exaltemits was chanted. 

76. A correspondent requests me to endea- 
vour to coiTect tlie very common mispro- 
nunciation Timotheus, into the proper sound, 
Timothfi-ite. On the other hand, one of my 
Censors exprossoa a hope that as i so strongly 
advocate oui' following the Greeks in the pro- 
nunciation of their proper names, I ahall be 
consistent, and never ngain, in reading tha 
lessouB, call tboue ancient cities, Samaria and 
Philadclpliia, otherwise than fSamana and 
Philadelphia. The answer to this is vety 
simple — viz., that I do not advocnte the 
following of the Greeks in the pvomuiciatiou 
of their proper name^ iu any case where. 
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English usage has departed from theh: pro- 
nunciation. It is in cases where^ there is no 
such usage, and where the reader is thrown 
back on what ought to be his own knowledge 
of the form and composition of the name, that 
we are pained at discovering that one who 
ought to be able rightly to divide the Word 
of Truth, is not in the habit of consulting his 
New Testament in the original Greek. 

76. But there is more to be said about the 
two rather unfortunate instances given by my 
critic. The tendency of our language has 
been imiversally to shorten the last syllable 
but one, in those names of cities which in 
Greek ended in %a, Alexandria is now called 
Alexandria ; jSeleima, Seleticia ; and Samaria 
and Philadelphia^ Samaria and Philadelphia. 
But no such usage infringes the proper Greek 
pronunciation of Epam^ttis, Asyncrltus, Patrd* 
baSf AristohultLBy and the like. Of course, 
usage is not immutable. We now say ZabA- 
loriy but the day may come when the stricter 
scholars may have overborne common usage^ 
and we may say ZabaUm^ which is right 
according to the Hebrew and the Greek. We 
now say Sennachhih; and so universal is this 
usage, that a comtspondent writes in strong 
terms, stigmatising the strictly accurate pwv 
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nmioiation, Sennacherib, as ft bluader. When 
I WHS at seliool, tiiG commou practice naa to 
pronotiuce the names cf two of the Greek 
letters, a& '^ EpsUon," and " OinEcr-on .•" now, 
such aoundH are unkuown in scboola, and tho 
right pronunciation, " BpnUm" and " Chmcron" 
ia universal 

77. Three correepon dents have written 
about another Scripture name. It is that of 
a person saluted in Rom. ivL 9, and in 
our present Bibles spelt U-r-b-a-n-e. The 
oommon idea respecting tbiB name is that it 
belongs to a woman, and moat readers pro- 
nounce It as three syllables, L'rbdaB. But it 
IB simply the English for the Latiu name 
Prbanue, in English Urbane, or, as we now 
rail it, Urban. The assumed name of tho 
Editor of " The Gentleman's Magazine " has 
been, time out of mind, Sylvanus Urban. 
The royal printers, who have made so many 
unauthorised alterations in the text of our 
Bibles, might with advantage drcp out the 
final "e" from this word, and thus prerent j 
the possibility of confusion. 

78. I may mention that in verae 7 of the I 
same chapter, Junta, who is mentioned wit^ I 
Andronicua, is not a woman, bnt a I 

JWMM, 
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79. While treating of the pronunciation of "oowtom. 
those who minister in public, two other words 
occur to me which are very commonly mangled 
by our clergy. One of these is " covetous,^* and 
its substantive, " covetoumess,** I hope that 
some of my clerical readers will be induced to .' 
leave off pronouncing them ^covetioui^ and 
" covefiousness.*^ I can assure them, that when 

they do thus call the words, one at least of 
their hearers has his appreciation of their 
teaching disturbed. 

80. The other hint I would venture to give ^^'•'^ 
them is, that the mysterious ooncluding book 

of Scripture is the Revelatum* of St. John, 
not the Revelatioru. I imagine this very 
common mistake must have arisen from our 
being accustomed to speak of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, in which case the word « plural, 

80a. A complaint respecting slovenly pro- «^Sj!l'2L 
nunciation has been sent me, which seems to 
bring before us a matter of some delicacy 
and uncertainty. A correspondent blames 

* I bad a stroDg letter of remonatranoe for haTiof 
called this book tbe *' Revelation of St, John,** wber»* 
as it ii, by eh. i. 1, <*tbe Reyelation of Jeana Ohrist** 
Here we have a misapprehenaioD of the meaoing of the 
prepoaition ; so puerile, as not to be worth recording, 
were it not to Illustrate a point hereafter to be treated 
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riglitly the slovenly habit of proiioiradng 
" Abel," " Miibet," " Etbcl," rh if they wero 
"Able" " Mablf," " EtUe ;" and speaka 
with proper BeTcrity of Walker, who, in his 
" Prouonnciug Dictionary," has set dowii 
" evle," 08 the pronunciation of "evil." So 
far seems clear. But, when we come to 
the question, whether all words in -el or -il 
are to be rigidly pronounced in full, we are, 
I thiuk, compelled to yield somewhat to 
cuBtum. Kay, custom has, as matter of fact, 
prevailed in some cases, even to the altera- 
tion of our conventional spelling. What wa« 
once " battail," then " battel," has now be- 
oome " battle ; " " chattail," or " chattel," 
has become " cattle ; " ■' subtile," or " sub- 
til," has become " subtlu ; " " castell," or 
" castel," has become "castle," The word 
"devil" is far more frequently pronounced 
" devvle," than " de-vill ;" indeed, this lattei 
pronunciation, in the mouth of an affected 
precisian, is oSenaive. Good taste, oud the 
observance of uai^e, must in such matters 
be our guides, 
a 81. A very curious aod choice bit of 
newspaper criticism on these "uotes" 
sent me the other day, Tlie writer says ; 
"There seems, to our mind, something snulJ, 
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not to say ludicrous and absurd, about the 
notion of a dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land constituting himself the censor and 
reporter of small slips ofipronimciation, such 
as Sophametus for SophcenituSf and the like. 
We should think none the worse of a man for 
tripping once, or even twice, in those long 
Pauline h'sts of salutations. Not .to trip at 
all would, except in the case of practised and 
familiar scholars, suggest to us the notion 
that rather more pains and time had been 
bestowed upon the matter than it deserved.'* 
Where this critic found the name Sophoenetw 
among the Pauline salutations, I am at a loss 
to say : at all eyents it shews that he prac- 
tised his own advice, and had not bestowed 
more time nor pains on the matter than it 
deserved. But it is his doctrine, that in 
knowledge of the proprieties of these minute 
points in Scripture, inaccuracy is better than 
accuracy, that I would especially hold up 
for reprobation. Very little time and pains 
are really requii-ed in the matter. Every 
clergyman is, or ought to be, familiar with his 
Greek Testament : two minutes' reference to 
that will show him how every one of these 
names ought to be pronounced ; or if he is in 
the practice of regular reading in the oripinal, 
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he will not wtuit evou tbie two minutes 
reference. And thoec who cannot refer to the 
origina] will be kept right without any ptuns 
at all, if the clergy are right ; for they will 
simply follow their leaders. Surely this doc- 
trine of the writer in the newspaper cannot 
represeut the general opinion among those 
bodies who have of kte years been mating 
Buch remarkable advance iu the occiuute 
Btudy of the oi-iginal text of the Scriptures, 
and have by the results of the training in 
Bome of tbeir admirable colleges done so 
much for the credit of biblioai Bcholarship in 
England. 

82. For my own part, I was disposed to put 
together this critique and a letter which I 
received from a friend, saying that he bad 
heard a person, not a clergyman, read Arc- 
tilrus and Orion and the Pleiada. I could not 
help imagining that I had tracked my critic 
tripping twice or even more in what 1 daresay 
he believes to be some more of these Pauline 
salutations.* 

83. The realEy serious aspect of the matter 
comes before us, when we hear what my friend 
adds, that the mau thus reading proceeded to 

the diapter. An error in proDunou^ 
• See note B at ond of b<wk. 
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tion may be, in an ordinary person, a trifle ; but 
when a teacher makes it, it is no longer a trifle : 
and for this reason, that a teacher is bound 
to be acquainted with the real meaning of 
that which he expounds, and enforces ; with 
the context of the passages, and with the 
spirit and force of the sacred word as the 
Spirit has given it to us. And when we find 
a teacher ignorant of even outward matters of 
common information respectmg the text, we 
are not led to hope much for his power of 
rightly dividing the word of truth. That it 
may please Him who is the fountain of 
wisdom, to make exceptions, and to endow 
even ignorant men with insight into the 
meaning of His word, no one would deny ; 
still, it is not our business to take such excep- 
tions for granted, but rather to take for 
granted His ordinary course of proceeding on 
our part, and to provide for its success as we 
best may. He who feels this, will not think 
correctness even in the lists of Pauline saluta- 
tions a trifling matter. 

84. I now come to that which must form a TJmgpmA 

constdio* 

principal part of my little work, — some notes ttoo. 
on the usage of words and construction of 
sentences. And let me premise, in order to 
prevent mistakes, that my object in theoe 

1^ 
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notes IB Dot to lay down nor to exemplify 
mere rules of grammar, — though of com-so 
the consideration of bucIi rules niuBt often 
come before ua, — but to illustrate tiie iisoges 
and tendeuiuBB of our common language, as 
matter of fact, by the diaoussion of questinna 
arising out of doubtful words and phrases. 
One of the most interesting subjects connected 
with a language ia its tendencies : the our- 
rents, so to speak, which set in for or agiunst 
certain modes of speech or thought. These 
are to be discovered in aJI languages, and in 
none more notably than our own. We are a 
mined race, and our tongue everywhere btara 
traces of the fact. We have gone through 
more crises of religious and political strife 
than most nations, and thought and speech 
have ever been freer in England than 
other coimtriea. From those, and from other 
circumstances, the English language haa be- 
le more idiumatic than most others ; and 
' the tendency is still going on among us, to 
set aside accurate grammatical construction, 
and to speak rather according to idiom than. 
according to rule. 

85. Let me explain mywlf; and to this 
end let me say something nbout that which ia 
known as the idiom of a language', as djatia- 
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goished from strictness of grammatical con- 
Btruction. This word "idiom," then, is do- 
rived from the Greek, and properly signifies a 
thing or habit peculiar to one person or set of 
persons, and forming an exception to general 
rules. Our usage of the term has confined 
this its meaning in English to matters of 
language. When we speak of an idiom, we 
mean some saying, or some way of speaking, 
peculiar to some one language or family of 
languages, which can only be accounted for 
by the peculiar tendency, or habit of thought, 
of those who use it. When we say that a 
phrase is idiomatic^ we mean that it bears 
this character. 

86. Now let us see to what this amounts. 
Such expressions, if judged by strict rules, 
will commonly fail to satisfy them. In so 
far as they are idiomatic, they are depar- 
tures from the beaten track of that gram- 
matical construction, and that critical analogy, 
which are common to all languages. For the 
rules of grammar and of logic, being depen- 
dent not on local usage, but on the con- 
stitution of the human mind, are common 
to all nations. And when any nation sets 
up, so to speak, for itself, and indulges in 
the peculiarities which we call idioms, H 



takes a course which these geueral mlea do 
uot justify. 

87. Let ufl Bhow this by some esamplea. 
It is the habit of modem Europeau nations to 
avoid the second persou singular in addressing 
individuals. Some langunges use the se 
person plural instead ; some the third person. 
TheEuglish, the French, and others, say "you" 
for " tftoa :" the GcrmanB, and those eogoate 
to them, say "tlity" for "thou :" the Italians, 
still more strangely, say " »he," meaning " your 
excellency." These are the idwmt or idio- 
matic usagei of these languages respectively. 
Every one speaking any of those languages ■ 
must use the idiomatic expression, or he 
■would render himself ridiculous. * 



* Nnj, tlie aonseqneDses msy aometimes be mucli 
more Eurious. A correspondent seniU me the follow- 
ing gtory : "My friend, a student in tlie Ciiirereit)' of 
Heidelberg, aivjuired his tirst knowIedKC of Gen 
chicfl; b; colloquial exercise with bia fellaw-stndento, 
who habitoallj addressed each otber in the Keood 
person singular, 'dti.' Having tbns acquired Euoagh 
of the langnsge to blander Ihrougb a cooTersatiou, ha 
was pieseol at s. party, where fae dajjeed with the uiter \ 
of one of his fellow- etudeo la, and entertained her vith. 
the cho!oi»t German al his commsud, but unfortanatdlj 
alwBjs addiesBCil her as ' da.' This (to a Gennaa ear) I 
impertinent familiarity was either oTcrheard by, or re- 
ported to, the jonng lady's brother, who daemed it 
Impoisible to wiiil out the icandal by any other n 
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^S. But, if we judge such expressions by 
stnct rules, they cannot be defended. It 
cannot be correct to address one person as if 
he were many : it cannot be correct to look 
at and address one person as if he were not 
present, and, being absent, wei'e more than 
one. We all know this : notwithstanding we 
do not criticise and carp at every such usage, 
but simply acquiesce in it as being the common 
custom. 

89. Let us take another instance. Some EUiptit 
languages are more elliptic than others : that 
is, the habits of thought of some nations 
will bear the omission of certain members of 
a sentence, better than the habits of thought 
of other nations. In English we should say, 
**At the Equinox the sun rises at six and sets at 
dx^ But if we were speaking in French, 
we should say, "At the Equinox, the sun 
rises at six hours of the morning, and sets at 
six hours of the evening." Now here there is 

than a diieL In rain my friend explained hia ignorance 
of the Gbrman oonventlonal mode of address. The 
offence had been committed in poblic, and if the culprit 
wished to remain at Heidelberg in peace in fntnre, he 
mnst fight there. They fought accordingly, and the 
skilful Qerman cleverly inflicted a slight wound which 
drew blood ; honour was satisfied, and the affair ended 
in pipes^ friendship^ and beer.** 
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no doubt that the FreDchmaa has the advan- 
tage in fulness and propriety of expression. 
Any one disposed to cavil at our English 
sentence, and to treat it as Home of my bi 
tencos have been treated, miplit say, "riaeB 
six and seta at six ! Six vhat 1 Six miles, 
or six miuuteSj or sis occasions!" But wo 
do not in pmctice thus cavil, because we are 
in the enjoyment of comraou goose, and we 
are prepared, in the daily use of our language, 
to omit that which the thought would natu- 
rally supply.* 

90. One more example. lu Eng^sh, oui 
common mode of salutation to one another ia, 
"How ctye do!" Now of courso we all under- 
stand, that in this phrase we use the verb 
"do" in a neuter sense : in the same sense 
which it bears in the reply of the disciplee 
concerning Lazarus: "Lord, if he sleep, ha 
shall do well." But suppose a pcreon wi 
insist on this usage being carried throughout 
our converse, and to make it an objection to 
the question "How d'ye do?" that one cnn*i 
not say in the same sense, " I went to eee A.' 
or B, and he ditl icdl." We should at oncfl 
reply, if we thought on the matter, that whils 

* See noU Q st the md of the Tolnma. 
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the verb admits of being thus used in certain 
tenses, and in certain connexions, it does not 
admit of being thus used in certain other 
tenses, and in certain other connexions ; and 
that the account to be given of this is, that 
the English people will have it so : it is an 
idiom, or arbitrary usage, of their language. 

91. The capricious character of idiomatic 
usage is admirably illustrated by this very 
example. For though it is admissible to say, 
" I went to see A or B, and he was doing very 
well," the words would not carry the sense, 
that I was able to say to him "How d'ye 
do?" and he to reply, "Very well, thank 
you;" but would convey the impression that 
he had lately met with an accident, and was 
going on favourably. 

92. Some idiomatic expressions seem to "mX^ 
defy any attempt to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of them. Take the phrase " metkinks,** 

It is believed to have arisen from a strange 
impersonal use of the verb, and the trans- 
position of the pronoun, which should come 
after it. We have the simlar phrase, "ww- 
seems,** which can more easily be resolved: 
viz., into " it seems to me." That this is the 
account to be given of both, appears plain, 
seeing that in both cases we find in use the 
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other and more formal third person, ' 
thii\keth" and " mt-tcemeth." But what anl 
eipression to come under the ferule of the | 
strict grammarian ! 

93. I want yet one more example for the I 
purpose I have in view, and I miost get it 1 
from a dead language. In the Greek, — which I 
IB perhafiB the finest and most subtle vehicle I 
ever formed for human thought, — it is the I 
practice to join a plural noun of the neuter I 
gender to a verb in the ein-jnlar number, | 
Now, of course, according to the ndes of u 
Tersal grammar, this is wrong. A plural noun 1 
should be joined to a plural verb. But the | 
Greek had hia reason, and a very goo 
was. He felt, that things without life, when 1 
spoken of in the plural, formed but one mas 
and might be treated as one thing. And t 
the tendency of the national thought, which 
was to define and to express the subtle dig- I 
tinctions of thought, prevailed over the rule I 
of grammar, and the usage became idio- 1 
matio. 
L 9i. Let another thing also be 
bered. We must distinguish between 1 
English which we speak, and that which i 
write. Many expressions are not only ti 
tBted but required in conversation, which a 
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not usuallj put on pap^ Thus, for instance, 
everyone says "carCt^* fufisBmiinot, ^^wonV for 
vM nvotj ^MV^ for w noty, in conversation; 
but we seldom see these contractions in 
books, except where a conversation is related. 
This is a difference which the foreigner ia 
generally slow in apprehending. He says '*/ 
vfiU not;' " / cannot;' " I must not^' " / shall 
notr "/ am," for "rw," ''they are'' for 
Hhey're:" and he often may be detected by his 
precision in these matters, even after he has 
mastered the pronunciation and construction 
of our language. This difference between our 
spoken and our written language should 
always be borne in mind, when we ai'e treat- 
ing of expressions commonly found in collo- 
quial English. Many persons, in judging of 
them, bring them to the test of the stricter 
rule of written composition, to which they 
are not fairly amenable. * 

95. Let me further illustrate this ten- "fhoae 

kind of 

dency of nations by another usage now al- thing^^ 
most become idiomatic, and commonly found 
in the talk of us alL I mean the expression 
•' these" or " those kind of things." At first 
Bight, this seems incorrect and indefensible. 
It would appear as if we ought to say '' this 
hnd of things," *\that kind of things." It 
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bewmes then an interesting inquiiy, u it' 
waa in tlie other case, why this should be bo, 
And here again my readers must excuse mo 
if I go tj a dead language for my illuBtration 
— not for my reason: the reason will be found 
in the laws of thought : but it will be best 
illustrated by citing the uaage of that language 
in which, more than iu any other, the law«j 
of thought have found their oxpressioii. 

96. In the Greek language, there ia t 
idiomatic uaage called attraction. It may bw 
thus described. If an important noun 
sentence is iu a certain case, say the genitivSi 
or dative, a relative pronoun referring to it ici 
put in the same case, though by the construe^ 
tion of the sentence it ought to be in another. 
Thus, if I wanted to put into Greek the aen- 
tence, " / gave it to the man whom I kmo," th» 
Ifelative pronoun "tvhom" would not be In 
the accusative case, aa it ought to bo, governed 
by the verb " saw," but in the eame case a 
"man," viz., tiative, and the sentence would 
be roughly rcjiresented, as far as the merA 
form of it is concerned, by the English "1 
gave it to the man, to whom I taw." 

97. Now in the way of speaking of whiob 
I treat, it ia evident that this same tendencyi 
to draw the leas important word into i 
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larity to the more important one, is suffered 
to prevail over strict grammatical exactness. 
We are speaking of ^* things** in the plural. 
Our pronoun "this** really has reference 
to " hind;* not to " things :** but the fact 
of " things** being plural, gives a plural com- 
plexion to the whole, and we are tempted to 
put " this'* into the plural. That this is the 
account to be given, appears still more plainly 
from the fact that not unfrequently we find 
a rival attraction prevails, and the clause 
takes a singtdar complexion from the other 
substantive, "kind** We often hear people 
say, " this kind of thing" " that sort of thing** 
It must be confessed that the phrases, " this 
kind of things,** " that sort of things,** have a 
very awkward sound ; and we find that our 
best writers have the popular expression. 
These kind, those sort,* 

98. One word on 'Hhis** and "that,** as we ^H^^^ 
pass onward. "This** and "these** refer to per- 
sons and things present, or under immediate 
consideration; "that** and "those** to per- 
sons and things not present, nor under im- 
mediate consideration ; or if either of these, 
one degree further removed than the others 

* See note D, at the end of the ydiime. 
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of which are uaed " IhU" and " ikttt." 
find this rule sometimeB curioualj violated i 
vi'iting. 






ivereation and ; 
tells me that the confusion if 
Irish law courts ; " Those argamenta I i 
use," (tc. Another Irish correspondent ; 
often greeted with, " That's a could day, jei 
riv'rence." I have a Scottish friend, ' 
always designates the book which he ha: 
his hand as " tliat hook;" the portfolio i 
drawings which he is turning c 
dramngs." 

Q^. We have this usage in England, 1 
it carries another meaning. If I havo a b( 
in my hand, and say, "(Aa( book will inake 4 
great sensation," I mean to remove my t 
and my hearer's attention from the partici 
volume, or even the present oonaideratioB 
of its contents, and to describe it in , 
general, and as it were historical, effect c 
the world. 

100. The oddest departure from the c 
mon usage of "this" and "that," which 1 
remember to have observed, was in a notio 
which I repoiiteiUy saw, in the summer c 
1863, posted on houses in Devonshire, "2 
Koinet to let," " T/uit Jumtefor tale." 

100a. In "(Am day," "thit night," 
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flomewhat stiff and formal demonstratiye 
pronoun is curiously abbreviated. " To-day,* 
" to-nighty^ are universally used. In the 
dialect of the western counties, " this year^^ 
is commonly expressed by " to-yearP In 
Scotland and Ireland, " Hit day^^ " ike night^^ 
" the year^^ are the ordinary expressions : 
" it'll no rain the day," &c. 

101. Confusion sometimes arises in our Triple 
language from the triple meanmg of " tmty *• that" 
which, with us, is a demonstrative pronoun, a 
relative pronoun, and a conjunction. It is 
possible to use six ^^thats*^ consecutively in' 
the same sentence. Take the sentence, ''He 
said, that the meaning which the report which 
that man told him had been thought to bear 
was more than had been intended." Here I 
have already " that^^ conjunction ; and I may 
express ^Hhe meaning, ^^ by ^Hhat^^ demon- 
strative pronoun ; ^^which^'' by ^Hluxt,'' relative 
pronoun; ^Hhe report^^ by ^^that,^^ demon- 
strative pronoun ; *' whicK^ again, by " thai^^ 
relative pronoun ; and then I end w^ith " tliat 
man^^ " that " being in this last case again a 
demonstrative pronoun. So that I get the 
following sentence, with, as I said, six " thati"* 
occurring consecutively : " He said, tliat that 
that tliat that that man told him had been 
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thought to mean, was move than had been 
intended." * 

102. From this threefold import of lh» 
word it Bomctimes ia not appro he iided which 
of its meanings it beam in a given sentencb. 
Pb. ic 4, in the Prayer-book version runs thus 
— " A thousand years in Thy sight are biit 
as yesterday, Meitig that ii poet as a watch 
the jiight." Here, of course, *Aa( is the de- 
monstrative prono\in, and refers to "yertej* 
day," which has just been spoken of; and it' 
ought, in reading, to have a certain emphaaia 
laid on it. But not unfrequently we hear it 
read in the responses of the congregation, 

if it were the conjunction : " Seeing th&t 
past sa a watch iu the night." I remember 
having some trouble in curing our choristers 
at Canterbury of singing it tlius. 

103. What are we to think of the verf 
common expressions, " thU mue/t," " that 
mueht" We continually hear and read, 
" TLia mach I know," " Of (Aof mveh I 

• Sw™ "lliats" niftj be used together, if oi 
tbtiirifl B. mere cil<Ui;n. "I assert that that 'HaX,'. 
IkeU Ihixt thai that [lerson tul<) uie L-Diit lined, wi 
properly eiupbuelzeO." And this use umy bs eairiaf 
cren further jet : "I aasert, that thai, thai that 'tin 
that that that that penon told me cuntalned, im[di 
kH been nunuidentood." 
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certain," and the like. It might be supposed 
at first sight that this way of speakiug was 
indefensible. "ifttcA" is an adjective of 
quantity, and requires, in order to define it, 
not a pronoun, but an adverb. We may say 
very much^ pretty much (where "pretty^* is 
used in its colloquial adverbial sense of 
tolerahly, moderately), as much, so much, or 
thus mtich; but from such a view it would 
appear that we must not say " this much^^ or 
^'tliat muchy Still, may not another view 
be taken? High, deep, long, broad, are 
adjectives of measure; but we may say a 
foot high, a yard long, an ell broad. And if 
we choose to designate with the hand, or 
otherwise, the measure of a foot, yard, or ell, 
we may substitute the demonstrative pronoun 
for the substantive, and say with precisely 
the same construction of the sentence, '* this 
high,** " this long," " that broad" Now, how 
is this with ^^ much V* If I may use this and 
that to point out the extent <>f length, height, 
and breadth which I want to indicate, why 
not also to point out the extent of quantity 
which I want to indicate ? When I say " Of 
this much I am certain^* I indicate, by the pro- 
noun this, something which I am about to 
state, and which is the extent of my cer- 



tainty. When I say "That mwih I knew 
before," I indicate, by the pronoun " Chat," tlte 
piece of intelligence whicli my friend Bupposed 
to be new ti> me. But it may be replied, I 
might havo said, " Of this I am lertain,'' 
" Tliat I knew before." True : but then I 
should expresa nothing a&ta the extent of my 
certainty or previous knowledge, I bolievo 
hoth espressione to be connect; not bo elegant 
perhaps aa " Thus much," but at the same 
tune more fitted for colloquial iiae. 

104. Thereis one use of that, which is quite 
indefensible, and, indeed, is not found except aa 
a provincialism. I mention it, because s 
might suppose that what I have said m 
he cited iu defence of it likewise. I meiHi," 
when it is used as a qualifying word with 
adjectives not denoting extent, and when 
itself must be eiplained by " to that extent." 

I have heard in the midland and caGtern. 
counties, " I was that ill, tliat I could not go 
to work ;" " He was t/iat drunk, that he 
didn't know what he was about"* 

105. Are we to say " ever to" or "net 
in expressions like " be he ever (tiener) si 

imelhst "•nUckffd 
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and the like % ^ Usage seems divided. In fa- 
miliar speech we mostly say "«w jo;" in 
writing, and especially in the solemn and ele- 
yated style, we mostly find " never so" We 
say to a troublesome petitioner, " If you ask 
me ever so much, I won't give it you :" but 
we read, " Which refuseth to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 
Can we give any account of this ? What is 
the difference between the expressions ? Be- 
cause one would think there must be some 
diflference, when two such words are con- 
cerned, which are the very opposites of one 
another. Sentences similarly constructed 
with these two words are as different in 
meaning as possible. " Had he ever loved at 
all," and "Had he never loved at all," are 
opposite in meaning to one another. And 
so, actually and literally, are the two which 
we are now considering : but in the general 
sense they both convey the meaning which 
is intended. This may be made plain as 
follows : "Be it ever so large,' means, 
"though it attain every imaginable degree 
of size : " " be it never so large," means, 
"though there be no imaginable degree of 
size which it does not attain." The former 
is inclusively affirmative ; the latter is ex- 
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'ly negative : and these two amonnt < 



106, There are Bome curious phenomei 
coining uudei' the Kame head as this last, 
maysay, "Wbat was my astonishment," andl 
may eay, "What wns not my nstwiishmeiit,'* 
and I may convey the same meaning. By tbt 
former I mean, " liow great was my astooillt' 
ment ;" by the latter, that no aatoniahmM 
could be greater than mine was. 

107. Auuthor correspondent mentionB i 
curious fact about negatives and a^irmatiTSfc 
If we were to ask the qneatiou, "Had ; 
only the diildren with yon) " a perauu Boutk 
of the T\vccd would answer " no,'' and a pei* 
Boa north of the Tweed "j/es," both n 
the same thing — viz., that only the childreu 
were there. I think I should myself, though 
A Southron, answer yes. But there is no 
doubt that such questions ai'e answered in tha^ 
two ways when the same meaning is intendaJM 
to be conveyed. TJie account to be given ^1 
this seems to be, that "only" is " none. buL'&l 
"Had you none but the children with youfV 
and the answer is "iVoiif," iifiirming the que*i| 
tion. So tluit the negutive form naturally 
occurs to the mind in framing its answer, und 

" oone " becomes " mo." Wherens in the otiu 
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case this form does not occur to the mind, but 
simply to afl&rm the matter inquired of, viz., 
the having only the children : and the answer 
is « Even «o," or " Year 

108. In some sentences unobjectionably " o^^J^^ 
expressed, it is impossible to be sure of the 
meaning. An establishment has been foimded 

tifty years. A person tells me that he is 
<< one of its oldest inmates/' Am I to under- 
stand that he is one of the few survivors of 
those who came to it at or near its first foun- 
dation, in which case he may be any age 
above fifty ; or am I to understand that he is 
at the present moment one of the oldest in 
age of the inmates there, which would bring 
his age up to between eighty and ninety) 
In other words, does the term ^^oldat** 
qualify him absolutely, or only as an inmiil^ 
of that establishment ? 

109. The mention of degrees of comp»- '^^ 
risen leads me to another point, which I 
have been requested to notice by more than 
one correspondent. It is the use of lUser in 
certain combinations, instead of less. Are i^e 
to stigmatise this as an impropriety, or Ik> 
regard it as an idiomatic irregularity which 
we must be content to tolerate? It seems 
to me that the latter must be our couna 
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Tho r.sage ia sanctioned by our best n 
and that not here and there, but unifora 
"God made two great Ughta : t 
light to rule the day, and the Uuer light 4 
rule the night." 

110. The account to be given of it seen 
to be somewhat like that which we gave o 
former irregularity ; that it has a 
nally by tho force of attraction to anothfi 
■word, greater, which in such sentences pFfl 
cedes it. For example, when we liave spokfll 
of " ike greater light" " ike lets ligh 
halting and imperfect ; and the tenuinattQ 
er ia added to balance the sentence, i 
times the usnge occurs where the 
word is not expressed : as when we 
" the lesser of two evils : " but still the c 
parisou is in the mind, though not on 
tongue. It may be too, that it is not 
the sound of the one word "greater" » 
is usually the companion of " lesser," 
that of almost eveiy other comparative i 
the language, which has produced the e 
for they are almost without exception 
syllables. It is a confirmation of the acoom 
which we have been giving of this 1 
that no one thinks of attaching 1 
tioaal syllable to "leu" when it is 
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with '^irvore;^^ more and less being already 
well balanced. 

111. We may notice the growing practice "repUee." 
of using the word " replace,** to signify just the 
opposite of its real meaning. " Lord Derby 

went out of office, and vhis replaced by Lord 
Palmerston." This, as now used, conveys the 
meaning, "www succeeded by Lord Palmerston." 
But put the sentence before our grandfathers, 
and they would have imderstood it to mean 
that Lord Derby went out of office, and Lord 
Palmerston ptU kim in again; he was replaced 
by Lord Palmerston. 

112. 1 need not say that the usage is bor- 
rowed from that of the French " remplacer^ 
But there is this difference, that the French 
verb does not mean to replace, in our sense, 
nor has it in its derivation anything to do 
with " replace^* but is " remplir la place" " to 

fU the placed* and thus has for its proper 
meaning that which it is now attempted to 
give the English word replace. Lord Derby 
went out of office, and was ^'remplaci" i.e., his 
place toas JUled, by Lord Palmerston ; but he 
was not replaced, i.e., ptU hack again, by his 
rival. 

113. The *' enclosure** of a letter, what is^ 
it^ Ib it that which endoses the letter, via, 



r 
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the ecTelope ? or is it sometliing eneloMd 
the letter, as a dried flower, or a lock of hajpl 
or is it aomething enclosed witii the letter, 
another letter of the same size, or a map 
plan of a larger size t 

114. Strictly speaking, I suppose the noon 
is an abstract one, signifying the aet of en^ 
dosing, as exposure means ike act of exposing. 
la this sense we might say " the enclosure of 
letters in envelopes, before the penny postage 
was established, incurred the payment of 
double postage." Then, when we pass fron& 
the abstract to the concrete use of the word, A 
i,e., use it to signify not the act of enclosing! 
but something nhich is the instrument, 
object, or result of that act, the questiwi] 
arises, ought it to signify the thing 
dosing, or the thing enclosed I There 
es-amplei both wa^. Cincture is propei 
the act of girding. A cincture is the thing 
which girds, not the thing which is girded. 
But (IS the other hand, a fissure is the rift 
produced by cleaving, not the thing wl 
cleaves it There seems no reason why er. 
sure may not be used in both senses, < 






, and that which is euclose 



We may say of sheep in a fold, " the floe 
wu all within the . enclosure," meaDiiu 
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within the hurdles surrounding the square; 
or we may say that "the flock occupied the 
whole of the enclosure," meaning the whole of ^ 

the square enclosed. In the case in question, 
usage seems to have fixed the meaning in the 
latter of these two senses, viz., the thing en- 
closed. An envelope is not said to be the 
enclosure of the letter, but the letter is said 
to be the enclosure of the envelope. If I 
write to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, I receive printed directions as to our 
correspondence, the first of whidi is, " Every 
letter coivtaining enclosures should enumerate 
them specially." 

115. Clearly however, in strict propriety, 
the word ought to apply to matter enclosed 
in, and not merely toith, the letter. But when 
this is departed from, when we write on a 
sheet of note-paper, and speak of a drawing 
three times its size as the enclosed^ or the en- 
closure of this letter, we may say that we are 
using the word letter in its wider sense, as 
meaning the envelope aa it is received un- 
opened from the post 

116. A curious extension of this license is 
sometimes found. I remember some years 
ago receiving a letter from my taQor to tho 
following effect : — '< Kev. Sir, the enclosed te 
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yonr kiad order, which hope will g^ve e 
f&ction, and am, respectfully and obliged.' 
Now " tlte encloted " in this case w^as a suit I 
clothes, sent by coach, and arriviug some tm 
days after the letter. 
1 117. It will be well to attempt some expl»> 
nation of the us^es of " who" and " whiehj* 
especially in our older writers. It may j 
haps serve to clear up a taatter which n 
have perplexed some, and to show that them 
is reason and meaning, where all has appearol 
confusion and caprice. Tiie common modem 
distinction between those two forms of th 
relative pronoun is, that " wAo " is used c 
persons, "rvhich" of things. And this, i 
borne in inind, will guide uh Kafely through' 
out It may be well to notice that what ] 
Bin about to say does not apply to colloqiii 
English ; indeed, hardly to modern Engliri 
at all : for this reason, that now we do i 
commonly use either the one or the other a 
these pronouns, but make the more con-n 
nient one, " t/iat,''' do duty for botk Wo i 
not say, "the man who met me," nor "t4 
cattle which I saw grazing," but "the ma 
that met me," " the cattle that I saw." W 
must take care, however, to remember thi 
nItcA was not always accounted the neuter t 
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whOf nor is it 80 in grammar. Dr. Latham 
Bays : ** To follow the ordinary grammarians, 
and to call which the neuter of who, is a 
blunder. It is no neuter at all, but a com- 
poimd word." It is made up of who and like : 
and this he shows by tracing it through the 
various Gothic and German forms, till we come 
to the Scottish whilk and the English which, 
118. Both who and which are in our older 
writers used of peraons. When this is so, is 
there any distinction in meaning, and if so, 
what is it ? I think we shall find that the 
composition of the word which, out of who and 
like, will in some measiu'e guide us to the 
answer ; and I think, without presuming tc 
say that every case may be thus explained, 
that the general account of the two ways is. 
this: " wAo" merely identifies, whereas *^ which" 
classifies. Let us quote in illustration one of 
the most important and well-known instances. 
I£^ in the solemn address, " Our Father 
which art in heaven," **who** had been usee? 
instead, then we should have been taught 
to express only the fact that HE, whom we 
address as our Father, dwelleth in heaven. 
But as the sentence now stands, if I under- 
stand it rightly, we are taught to express the 
fact that the relation of Father in which He 
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ataoda to aa ia not an eartlily but a beavenly 
one ; tbiit wlicreoa tliero is a fiithevhood whicb 
is OQ eartti, Uis is a. Futiiorhuoi! wLiob ia i 
LeBTcii. And herein 1 believe tlint our tran^' 
liiturs liave best followed the miud of Hinti 
who gave ua the prayer. The bare conatruo- 
tioa uf the clause iu the original does not 
determine for ua whether the relative pronoun' 
applies to the person only of Him whom v 
addrcaa, or to Ilia title of Father. But front 
our Lord'a own use so firequcntly of the ten 
"your heavenly Father," I think they wei 
right in fixing the reference to the rclationahi]^ 
rather than to the PerBon only. 

119. There ia a use of the word "tut,"* 
principally to he found in our provincial 
newspapers, but now aud then " leaking up 
wards" into our more permanent literature. 
It is when that conjunction is made the coni 
necting link between two adjectives which d 
not require any such disjoining, 
say that a man is old, bul vigorout, becitaq 
vigour united with age ia aomething una] 
pected ; but we have uo right to Bay old bi 
respectable, because respectability with old a 
is not something unespected.* Even wbila 

■ The eipreMioa ' 
NMljr to iepr«s«nt t 
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write, my train stops at a station on the Great 
Western Hallway, where passengers are invited 
to take a trip to Glasgow, **to witness the wild 
hut grand scenery of ScJotland ." Now, because 
scenery is wild, there is no reason why it should 
not be also grand ; nay, wildness in scenery is 
most usually an accompaniment of grandeur. 
WUd btU not grand would be far more reason- 
able, because wildness raises an expectation of 
grandeur, which the ** but " contradicts. 

120. A correspondent writes : *' Many, espe- [\ »«; »wi 
cially I think ladies, say, ' He is not as tall as 
his brother.* Am I not right in saying that 
after a negative * 90 ' should be used — * He is 
not 80 tall as his brother ' ? " Such certainly 
appears to be the usage of our language, how- 
ever difficult it may be to account for it. 
We say, "one way of speaking is as good as 
the other;" but when we deny this propo- 
sition, we are obliged to say, " one way of 
speaking is not so good as the other.'' So 
cimnot be used in the affirmative proposition, 
nor as in the negative. Change the form of 

we BAero to require the disjnnctiye particle. A respect' 
fvX ropreiteutition carries with it the idea of a certain 
distance and furnmlity, with which the zeal implied ia 
eamettness is at first sight inconsistent : and the dis- 
JQDctive particle seems to show that though the Matter 
ia prtseut, the furmer is not for^olteu. 
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(iluHively negative : and these two amount 

the aajne. 

106. There are some cxirious phenomena 
it '^ 

coming under the eame head as this last. 1 

maysiiy, "What was my aatouisliment," and I 
may say, "What was not my astoiiishmeat,?K 
and I may oouvey the same meaniug. By tfan 
former I mean, " how great was my astonish* i 
rnunt ;" by tlie latter, that no astonishment 
could be greater than mine was. 
1 lOT. Another corresponilent mentions h 
curious fact about negatives and aflirmativeB. 
If we were to aak the question, " Had jitn. 
only the children with you ! " a porsun south 
of the Tweed would answer " ao," and a pcr- 
Bon north of the Tweed "yet" both meaning 
the same thing — viz., that only the children 
were there. I think I should myaelfi thoujjh 
ti Southron, anawor ye.=. But there is no 
doubt that such questions ore answered in tha 
two ways when the same meauiop is intended 
to he conveyed. Tbe account to bo given of 
this seems to be, tliat ''only" is "none. but." 
" Had you none but the children with you ) " 
and the answer is " None" iiflirmiug the ques- 
tion. So that tlie negative fonn naturally 
o«;urB to the mind in fiummg its answer, uud 
" none" becomes " m." Whereas in the uthoi 
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case this form does not occur to the mind, but 
simply to affirm the matter inquired of, viz., 
the having only the children : and the answer 
is " Even w," or « Year 

108. In some sentences unobjectionably " o^^Jj* 
expressed, it is impossible to be sure of the 
meaning. An establishment has been foimded 

tifty years. A person teUs me that he is 
^'one of its oldest inmates." Am I to under- 
stand that he is one of the few survivors of 
those who came to it at or near its first foun- 
dation, in which case he may be any age 
above fifty ; or am I to understand that he is 
at the present moment one of the oldest in 
age of the inmates there, which would bring 
his age up to between eighty and ninety 9 
In other words, does the term ^^oldeU** 
qualify him absolutely, or only as an inm^ite 
of that establishment 1 

109. The mention of degrees of compa- * 
risen leads me to another point, which I 
have been requested to notice by more than 
one correspondent. It is the use of leUer in 
certain combinations, instead of leas. Are we 
to stigmatise this as an impropriety, or to 
regard it as an idiomatic irregularity which 
we must be content to tolerate 1 It seems 
to me that the latter must be our oourBOi 
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The usage is amctioned by our best wnta% 
and that not here and there, bnt nnifbrml^. 
^God made two great lights: the ^«atei 
light to mle the day, and the lemtr light to 
mle the ni^t.'* 

110. The aoc»nnt to be given of it aeema 
to be somewhat like that ^ich we gave of a 
fannssr irr^nlaritj : that it has ariaoi ongi- 
nalfy b J the force of attraction to another 
word, greater J which in soch sentences pre- 
cedes itb For example, when we have spoken 
id *" the greater light;' *^ the Uu light"* sounds 
halting and imperfect ; and the termination 
er is added to balance the sentence. Some- 
times the nsi^ occnrs where the other 
word is not expressed : as when we saj 
** the letter of two evils : ** bnt still the com- 
parison is in the mind, though not on the 
tongue. It may be too, that it is not only 
the sound of the one word *^ greater ;* which 
IS usually the companion of " letter^* but 
that of almost every other comparative in 
the language, which has produced the effect ; 
for they are almost without exception dis- 
syllables. It is a confirmation of the account 
which we have been giving of this usage^ 
that no one thinks of attaching the addi-> 
tkmal syllable to** lets'' when it is combined 
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with ^'more;^* more and less being already 
well balanced. 

111. We may notice the growing practice **rtpiMct.** 
of using the word " replace,'' to signify just the 
opposite of its real meaning. '' Lord Derby 

went out of office, and was replaced by Lord 
Palmerston." This, as now used, conveys the 
meaning, "wcu succeeded hy Lord Palmerston." 
But put the sentence before our grandfathers, 
and they would have understood it to mean 
that Lord Derby went out of office, and Lord 
Palmerston ptU Mm in again; he was replaced 
by Lord Palmerston. 

112. I need not say that the usage is bor- 
rowed from that of the French " remplacer.^ 
But there is this difference, that the French 
yerb does not mean to replace, in our sense, 
nor has it in its derivation anything to do 
with " replace^' but is " remplir la place,** " to 

Jill the place,** and thus has for its proper 
meaning that which it is now attempted to 
give the English word replace. Lord Derby 
went out of office, and was ^^remplac^,** i.e., hU 
place was filled, by Lord Palmerston ; but he 
was not replaced, i.e., put hack again, by hui 
rival. 

113. The *' enclosure** of a letter, what is^ 
ii^ Ib it that which encloses the letter, vi&i 
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the envelope ? or is it sometliing enclosed in 
the letter, a» ii dried flower, or a lock of hairl 
or IB it Bometliiug encloted with the letter, as 
another letter of the same size, or a map or 
plan of n larger size 1 

111. Strictly speaking, I suppose the noun 
IB an abstract one, siguifyiug the act of m- 
dosiitg, as es^potare means the act of Ecposmg. 
In this seuse we might say " the enclotwre of 
letters in envelopes, before the penny postage 
was established, incurred the payment of 
double postage." Then, when we pass from 
the abstract to the concrete UEe of the word, 
%.«., use it to signify not the act of enolowng, 
but something which ia the instrument, i 
object, or result of that act, the questioa 
arises, ought it to signify the thing i 
dosing, or the thing eneloud I There &re \ 
eiaraples both ways. Cincture is properly 
the act of girding. A cinetiire is the tbiug 
which girds, not the thing which is girded. 
But on the other hand, a Juswre is the rift I 
produced by cleaYing, not the thing which 
oleavea it There seems no reaaou why enela- 
mre may not be used in both senses, that ! 
whii;h encloses, and that which is euclosed. j 
We may say of sheep in a fold, " the flook j 
WBS all within the .enclosure," meaning^.i 
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wfthin the hurdles surrounding the square; 
or we may say that " the flock occupied the 
whole of the enclosure," meaning the whole of ^ 

the square enclosed. In the case in question, 
usage seems to have fixed the meaning in the 
latter of these two senses, viz., the thing en- 
closed. An envelope is not said to be the 
enclosure of the letter, but the letter is said 
to be the enclosure of the envelope. If I 
write to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, I receive printed dii*ections as to our 
correspondence, the first of whidi is, " Every 
letter coivtaining enclosures should enumerate 
them specially." 

115. Clearly however, in strict propriety, 
the -word ought to apply to matter enclosed 
in, and not merely ndthy the letter. But when 
this is departed from, when we write on a 
sheet of note-paper, and speak of a drawing 
three times its size as the enclosed, or the en- 
closure of this letter, we may say that we are 
using the word letter in its wider sense, as 
meaning the envelope aa it is received un- 
opened from the post 

116. A curious extension of this license is 
sometimes foimd. I remember some yean 
ago receiving a letter from my taQor to tho 
following effect : — " Kev. Sir, the enclosed ie 
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treatment \a our days. Cenire ia from xh% 
Greek word "Zentron" meaning merely < 
point : the point of a ueeiUe, or of a e 
or of auythiijg else : and henco is used i 
geometry to denote that point round whicb 
a circle or any other symnietrical curve i 
drawn. And in accordance with thia its ort| 
ginal meaning ought its use always to be : 
centre should always designate a point, n 
a line, nor, except as presently defined, i 
middle space. But wo see this ofte^ departei 
from. " A gangway will be left down tl* 
centre of the room," ia a clear case of anc 
departure. I do not of oourse mean to adva 
Date absolute strictness in this or in any othc9 
usage. Accuracy is one thing, punctilioi 
neaa is another. The one should be alway 
observed, the other always avoided, Whai 
I should take care not to say that I u 
up and down the centre of the lawn, I shou) 
not object to say that there is a large 1 
of geraniums in the centre, although strict^ 
speaking the centre of the lawn is in the bed 
not the bed in the centre.* 

* A correepnnclent iarnnns m«, thnt a partiamenl 
PDtJce to lau'ioKDerB. which hn-s be«n in aae for th« 
•eTenleen jfstb, and a IbbqihI to the namber of hi 
dtedi of thcnilHUdi at once, contuni the worJa 
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130. And in the figoratiye use of this 
word, and of all words, intelligent common 
sense, rather than punctiliousness, ought to 
be our guide. Centre^ and its adjectiv3 
central^ are often used in speaking of objects 
of thought, as well as of sight Let it be 
borne in mind, when this is done, that these 
words apply only to a principal object round 
which others group themselves, and not to 
one which happens to be pre-eminent amongst 
others. To say that some conspicuous person 
in an assembly was the centre of attraction, is 
perfectly correct ; but to say that some 
subject of conversation, merely because it 
happened to occupy more of the time than 
other subjects, was the central topic of the 
evening, is incorrect and unmeaning. 

131. Ought we to write by and by, or by ^nd 
and bye f by the by, or by the bye ? There is 

a tendency to add a vowel, by way of giving 
emphasis in pronunciation, when a preposition 
is used as an adverb. Thus ** too *' is only 
the preposition "to," emphasized; a ^bye^ 

eleren yards, or tbereaboote, of the centre-line ot tlM 
proposed work.*' This is not absolntely wrong : for the 
centre-line is the line which passes through the centre, 
as the Chatham-line is the line which passes throagh 
Chatham. 
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ball, at cricket, is only a ball that runs hj. 
In this latter case the added "e" is univeraal] 
but not BO in by-plti^, by-end, whiijli i 
HometinieB spelt with it and somotimes witbuut 
it. And we never add it when " 6y" j 
u an adverb iu. construction in a aeutence, ai 
in paming by. This being Bo, it is better, 
perhaps, to confine this way of spelling tOi 
the only ease where it seems needed, th» 
hye ball, and to write "by and by" "bf 
Hie by." 

;" 132. A mistake ia very generally made bf 
our clergy in reading the collect for thti 
Becond Sunday after Easter. We there prajj 
with reference to Our Lord's death for u^ 
and flis holy example, " that we may thank 
fully receive that his inestimable benefit, a 
also daily endeavour ourselves to follow tlH 
blessed steps of his most holy hfe," This ii 
often read with an emphasis on the woK 
" ourielnes," as if it were in the nominativ) 
case, and to be distinguished from ai 
person. But no other peraonB have been mes 
tioned ; and the sense thus becomes ci 
for the hearer. The fact is, that " ottnelpea 
is not in the nominative case at all, but b 
the accusative after the verb " endeavour^ 
vhich at the tvme of the compiling oC og 
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Prayer-book was used as a reflective /erb. 
To endeavour myBelf, is to consider myself 
in duty bound. That this is so, appears 
clearly jfrom the answer given in the Ordina- 
tion service, where the Bishop asks, " Will 
you be diligent in prajers and in reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same . . . T* 
And the candidate replies, "I will endeor 
vour myidf so to do, the Lord being my 
helper." 

133. The usage of the verb to mistake is «* to be mis. 

° taken." 

somewhat anomalous. Its etymology seems 
simple enough — to take amiss. And by the 
analogy of " misunderstand," " misinterpret," 
"mislead," "misinform," "miscalculate," it 
ought to be simply an active verb, as in the 
phrases, "you mistook my meaning," "he 
had mistaken the way." This would give as 
its passive use, " my meaning was mistaken 
by you." But our English usage is different ; 
we have these phrases, it is true, but we 
far more commonly use the verb in the pas- 
sive, to carry what should be its active mean- 
ing. To be mistaken is not, with us, to be 
misapprehended by another, but to commit a 
mistake oneself. This is a curious transla- 
tion of meaning, but it is now rooted in tbA 




language and become idiomutio. "I thoiigbt 
BO,' but I wna mistiikeii," is uuiversally said, 
not "I mistook." We espeiit to hear "you 
are mistaken," irnd Ghould be surprised at 
hearing asserted "you are inistaking, 
"you mistake," hdIcsh followed by aa ( 
aative, "the meauing," or "me." When W9 
hear tlie former of these, we begin to 
aider whether we were right or wrong ; wbea 
the* latter, we at once take the measure of 
our friend, na one who has not long escaped 
from the study of the ndea of the lesser 
grammariaua, by which, and not by the 
usages of society, circumstanceB bare com- 
pclled him to learn his language, 
T^?^ .. 134. A corresjiondcnt aaka me, ipod looiAn^ 

"wnii loot- or mell looking? Here is another instance ol 
idiom versus accuracy, And idiom decidedly 
has it. To ejieak of a well-lookiiiff man vould 
be to make oneself ridiculoiiB : all usage ii 
against the word. But, at the same time, to 
be good hukmg is not to look good. It JB, ia 
one sense, to look well; or, if we will, to haTB 
good looks. So that the wlu 
to be left to usage, which 
decisive. 

"l"Wer," of 135. One point made very much of by ths 
two;''ia-it," preciaians is, the avoiding of the use of "latter* 
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when we have spoken of more than two 
things, and of " last " when we have spoken 
of only two. Is this founded in any neces- 
sity or propriety of the laws of thought ; or 
is it a mere arbitrary regulation laid down 
by persons who know little and care little 
about those laws ? 

136. Let us inquire into the matter. The 
notion is, that in speaking of two things, we 
can have only positive and comparative; that 
for a superlative we require three or more ; 
and when we have three or more, we must 
use the superlative. Thus if I speak of two 
invasions of Great Britain, I must call the 
earlier the former, not the first, and the se- 
cond the latter, not the last. But if I speak 
of three invasions, I must call the third, in re- 
fening to it, the last, not the latter. Is there 
reason in this ? Let us look at it in this light. 
Of two invasions, the earlier is undoubtedly 
the^r«^, the later the second. Now ^^ first'* is 
a superlative ; and if of two, one is designated 
by a superlative, why not the other % 

137. Still, this is not digging to the root 
of the matter ; it is only arguing from the 
acknowledged use of a form in one case, to 
its legitimate use in an analogous one. Let 
us take it in another point of view. ^^Fird^ 
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IB unaToidably used of that < 
with which wa begin, whatever be the numbec 
which follow ; whether many or few. Why 
ahould not " loit" be used of that » 
■eriea with which we end, whatever be the 
mimber which preceded, whether many or 
few 1 Tlie second invasion, when we Bpoke < 
only two, was undoubtedly the lait men- 
tioned ; and Burely therefore may be spokea 
of in referring back to it, as the last, without 
any violation of the hiws of thought. 

138. Nor doeo the comparative of 
Hity surest that only two aro couceraedj 
though it m»y be more natural to speoll 
of the greatett of mora than two, not of ths 
ffreater. For that which is greatat of bjxJ 
number, is greater than the rest, 
"mpertorji' 139. There is an eipresaion creeping int» 
general use which cannot be justified 
grammar, "a superior mail ;" "a very infe 
person." We all know what ia meant : and 
a certain sort of liofence may be set up ftMP 
it by cidliug it elliptical : liy saying that tt 
comparatives are to be filled up by inGertin 
"to most men," or the like. Bnt with all ii 
convenience, and all tbo defence which oa 
be set up for it, this way of speaking is m 
desirable ; and if followed out as a preoedeu 
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cannot but Tulgarize and deteriorate onr 
language. 

140. We seem rather unfortunate in our "tiawfced.* 
designations for our men of ability. For 
another term by which we desciibe them, 

" tcUented,** is about as bad as possible. What 
Is it t It looks like a participle. From what 
verb! Fancy such a verb as "to talent!*' 
Coleridge somewhere cries out against this 
newspaper word, and says, Imagine other par- 
ticiples formed by this analogy, and men being 
said to be pennied, shillinged, or pounded. 
He perhaps forgot that, by an equal abuse, 
men are said to be "moneyed^* men, or as 
we sometimes see it spelt (as if the word itself 
were not bad enough without making i^ 
worse by false orthography), " moniedJ* 

141. Another formation of this kind, ''giftod.** 
"giftedj* is at present very much in vogua 
Every man whose parts are to be praised, is 

a ffifted author, or speaker, or preacher. Nay, 
sometimes a very odd transfer is made, and 
the pen with which the author writes is said 
to be ^giftedy* instead of himsel£ 

142. Fzception has been taken to what has " to iMt«/ 
been called the netater use of the verb to 

leave : '' I shall not leave before December 1.** 
But it is not correct to describe tJiuA «a ^ 
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neuter use; it ia rather the absolute usi 
The verb ia still active, but the objeot ia 
suppressed. Thus, if there nre three peraoua 
in a room, one reading the Bible, unother the 
newspaper, and the third a review, I saj 
that they are all reading, without depriving 
the verb of ita active force; uaiug it aa au 
absolute predicate applicable to them all, Tfaia 1 
too, if of three persoua one ia leaving his o«»l 
home to-morrow, another a friend's houee, ancti| 
the third au hotel, I may say that they are al 
leaving to-morrow. And this absolute » 
ia perfectly legitimate where one person onl 
is concerned. " I shall not read this mominj 
but 1 ahall writa" " It ia my intention t 
leave when my lease is up." How far i 
may be more or less elegant under given < 
cumstancea to speak thus, ia another questitd 
which can only be decided when those ciroui 
stances are known ; but of the correctnen (j 
the usage I imagine tliere can be no doubt. 
1 H3. Connected with the lost ore, i 
seem to be, certain elliptical usnges which o 
not be similarly defended. Thus when t 
object has been to visit a friend, or to atts 
a certain point, we sometimes hear the exci 
for failure thns espreasod, " I mear.t to o 
to you," — or, " I fully intended tc l>e therej^ 
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"but / couldn't get,** The full expression 
would in this case be, " I couldn't get to 
you;" or, "I couldn't get there." But the 
verb " to get " is used in so many meanings, 
that it is hardly fit for this elliptical position. 
Besides that the sentence ends inelegantly 
and inharmoniously, an ambiguity is sug- 
gested: "couldn't get what]" a horse 1 or 
time? or money to pay the fare? or some 
one to show the way 1 

144. Another word objectionably thus used "doesaot 
is the verb "to belong,'' " Is Miss A. coming 
to the Amateur Concert to-night?" "No: 
she does not belong;" meaning, does not 
belong to the Society. And then perhaps 
we are told that "though she docs not 
belong this year, she means to belong next.*' 
Here again we may say that 5^^073^ is a verb 
of so wide a signification, that it will hardly 
admit of being thus detached from its acci- 
dents, and used absolutely and generally. 

144a. I am reminded by a valued corre-to**beionif 

"^ Leeds," d^ 

spondent, of another use of the verb " ^ 6e- 
Icng,'' already familiar to me, as having been 
long resident in the north-midlaud countie& 
" We have," he says, " in these parts a provin- 
cial usage of the word " belong:'' as, " belong tp 
Halifax," " belong to Leeds : " or, moce oom- 
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motily, "belong Halifax," " belong Leeds;" 
misming, live there. The late Mr. F. W, 
of the largest proprietors of laud in York-' 
ahire, and M.P. for the yet undivided county 
— and, let me add, a wise and muniGoenl 
friend to the Church, — was withal bu littla 
lavish on his person, that he might easily |)a^lB 
for & very huml>la farmer. He was one day 
accosted on the roadside by two strangers 
a gig on their way to Wighill, near Yoit 
" My man, do you belong Wighill ? " J 
answered, " No, Sirs, Wighill belongs to me. 

145. The verb to " projrfss" is chaUenged 
by one of my friends as a modern Ameri- 
canism. This is not strictly accurate. Shak- 
speare uses it in King John, act v. bo. 2 



But you will observe that the lino require^ 
the verb to be pronoimced prdgreas, not pro? 

* I mentian, u in eoortesj bound, 
construction which has heen sent me 
anxious to Tinilicate Siiitkspeara from haTing tiled 
moilarn Tolgariem. Hs vonld nnderstiuid "doth pr 
gress" 01 "Uoeth projtrefa," the latter word being 
lubateatiTe. Sarelj, he can hardlj be in earnest. [I a 
■nrpriwd to see tbii adTocated in the Terj aenaitilG litl 
English Qcunmaj' of Mr. Biggiuon, Aug. lS<fl.] 
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gr^ss, so that this is perhaps hardly a case in 
point, except as to the word, a verb formed on 
the noun progress, 

1 46. Milton also uses such a verb, in the Fasaage 

from 

magnificent peroration of his "Treatise of Milton, 
llefonnation in England." I cannot forbear 
citing the whole passage, as it may be a relief 
to my readers and to myself in the midst of 
these verbal enquiries : 

"Then amidst the Hymns and Hallelujahs 
of saints, some one may perhaps be heard 
offering at high strains in new and lofty mea- 
sures, to sing and celebrate thy divine mer- 
cieSy and marvellous judgments in this land 
throughout all ages ; whereby this great and 
warlike nation, instructed and inured to the 
fervent and continual practice of Truth and 
Righteousness, and casting far from her the 
rags of her old vices, may press on hard to 
that high and happy Emulation, to be found 
the soberest, wisest, and most Christian people 
at that day, when Thou the Eternal and 
shortly expected King, shalt open the clouds 
to judge the several kingdoms of the world, 
and distributing national honours and rewards 
to religious and just commonwealths, shalt put 
an end to all earthly Tyrannies, proclaiming 
thy universal and mild Monarchy t\xsQiQL^ 
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heaven and earth. Where they undoubtedly, 
that by their labours, cotiusels and prayeiB, 
have been earnest for the common good of 
Religion and their country, shall receive above 
the inferior orders of the Blessed, the regal 
addition of PrincipaUties, Legions, and Thronee 
into their glorious Titles, and, in Buperemi- 
nence of heatiack vision, progre^iag the date- 
less and irrevoluble circle of Eternity, shall 
clasp inseparable Hands with Joy aud Bliss, in 
over measure for ever." 

147. It may be noticed again that Miltoa'a 
use of the verb ta not exactly that which 
become common now. Ue seems to make it 
equivalent to "moving along" or "-movinff 
throughout" in an active senso. These fa- 
voured ones are to progress the circle of Eter-' 
nity, i.e., I suppose, to revolve for ever round 
and rouud it The present usage makes ths 
verb neuter ; to progress meaning to advanoe^ 
to make progress. I can hardly say I feei< 
much indignation against the word, thus used. 
We seem to want it ; and if we do, and i 
does not violate any known law of formatioi 
by all means let us have it True, it is th 
first of its own family; we have not ys 
formed aggren, rrgrcss, egrets, or 

* One of jd; Ceatiutt hu ft>uii<l Borne of t!i«Be 
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into verbs ; hut we have done in suhstanoe 
the same thing, by having admitted long ago 
the verbs suggest^ digest, project, object, reject, 
eject; for all these are formed from the same 
part of the original Latin verbs, as this "/wx>- 
gress *' on whicli we have been speaking. 

148. In treating of this verb to ^proqressr Nounamadi 

^ ^ ^ ^ into verba. 

a correspondent notices that there prevails a 
tendency to turn nouns into verbs : " The 
ship remained to coal : " " the church is being 
peeved ;" " he was prevailed on to head the 
movement." I do not see that we can object 
to this tendency in general, seeing that it has 
grown with the growth of our language, and 
under due regulation is one of the most 
obvious means of enriching it. Verbs thus 
formed will carry themselves into use, in spite 
of the protests of the purists. Some years 

set down as English verbs in the folio edition of Bailey*8 
Universal Dictionary, published in 1755. But there 
18 as wide a difference between dtctumary words and 
English words, as between vocabulary French and 
spoken French. We might in a few minutes find a 
list of dictionary woixls which woald introduce us to 
acme strange acquaintances. What do we think of 
"abarcy," ••aberuncate," "abolishable," "aUtringe," 
"abstrude," '*a'ervate," «*acetosity," "adjugate," 
"admetiate," "adminicle," **advolation," "adns- 
tible," &c., &e. Thousands of words in the Diction- 
aries are simply Latin, made English in form, withonfc 
Mtf authority for their use. ^ 

\1 
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ago, precise scholars used to excluim againsl 
the verb "to expeiience;" and a verj' ugly 
candidate Tor odmisEion into the language it 
was, Milton introduced it« participle when, 
he wrote, " He through the arm6d files Darta 
hia experienced eye." StiU, as we know ill 
the case of "talented'" and "moneyed" th* 
participle may be tolerated long befors the 
verb is invented : and no instance of the veA 
" to experience " occurs till quite recently. 
But all attempts to exclude it nov) would bo 
quite ineffectual .• 

149. To treat of, or to trcati Plainly, 
which we please. To treat is to handle, ta 
have under treatment, to discuss. The ve 
may bo used with an object following it, 

it the qneation wliet] 

"Tben let tbe pealing org»n blow," 
the verb "bloa" ia rigbtly aeed. The Digaii, it i 
urged, 19 blonni : and ib might aa well be eaid that I 
Sre "bloici," when it is blowD. 

But I beliere Uilton to be qail« correct The vh 
kotion of the organ ia, to prodace Bound b? 
into the pipes ; aod this it ii, rather than the Gllii 
tlie bellows witb wind, that ia meant. Tba aotaon 
Are ia, not to blow, bat to bum ; when it u blunn, 
tnimi : bnt when the organ u bloum, it, bj aid of i 
nlrea, opened by the prenure on the kejs, tlotci, m 
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treat a subject ;*' or it may be used abso- 
lutely, to ^* treat concerning" or "o/",** a subject. 
It is one of those very many cases so little 
understood by the layers down of precise 
rules, where writers and speakers are left to 
choose, as the humour takes them, between 
different ways of expression. 

149a. And I may once for all notice a Paiiacj 
fallacious way of arguing, into which the ex^nmUm^ 

one DMuC te 

sciolists who would legislate for our language wnmg. 
are continually betrayed. It consists in 
assuming that, of two modes of expression, if 
one be shown to be riglit, the other must 
necessarily be wrong. Whereas very often 
the varying expressions are equally legitimate, 
and each of them full of interest, as bearing 
traces of the different sources from which our 
language has sprung. 

150. There is a piece of affectation becoming J^^jJ^J^ 
sadly common among our younger cleigy, J^iJU^J f 
which I had already marked for notice, when 
I received a letter, from which the following 
is an extract : — ** I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the ignorance which is sometimes 
exhibited by clergy and others of the true 
meaning of the preposition in such expres- 
sions as « the city of Canterbury,' ' the play 
of ** Hamlet." ' We sometimes hear it ^<v 
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claimed from the desk, 'Here beginDtfl 
the first chapter of the bouk Geucsiu 
and wo read in parochial duouments J 
' the parish of St. George,' ' the parid 
St^Miiry,' instead ' of St. Gtoi^e's, 
Mary's,' ifec" 

151. I believe the excuse, if it can I 
culled one, set up for this violation of iiaa 
18, that " the book of Genesis" and " the book 
of Daniel" cannot both be right, because the 
former was not written by Genesis, as the 
latter was by Daniel. But, as my corres- 
pondent says, this simply betrays ignorance of 
the meanings of the preposition "of." 
nsed, in designations of tbia kind, in thi 
different senses: 1. To denote anthorshipi » 
" the hook of Daniel :" 2. To denote s 
matter, as " [/i« frtt hoah of Kings ; 
a note of apposition, signifying, " which i^*: 
* which is called," as " ike book of Oent^ 
" of SjT)ifv,s," &c. This last usage i 
at evoi^ turn ; and the pedant who i 
it in the rending desk, must, i 
drop it everywhere else. Imaginf 
describing his summer holiday ; " I le£t i 
city London, and passed through the ( 
Kent, leaving the realm England at the ti 
l^jvor, and entering the empire France atv 
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town Calais, on my way to the Republic 
Switzerland." * 

152. I may remark in passing, that here 
again usage comes in with its prescriptive 
laws, and prevents the universal application 
of roles. While we always say " the city of 
Cairo," not "the city Cairo," we never say 
" the river of Nile," but always " the river 
Nile." So too " the city of London," but " the 
river Thames." 

153. It seems astonishing that many of our " w^nd, 
writers should not yet be clear in their dis- ▼«r«^t." 
tinctive use of ** reverend " and " reverend." I 

saw lately a description of a certain person as 
being " unintentionally irreverend." The 
writer (or printer) of this forgot that "reverent'* 
(reverenSy-entis) is the subjective word, de- 
scribing the feeling within a man as its sub- 
ject, whereas '^reverend" (reverendus) is the 
objective word, describing the feeling with 
which a man is regarded,^-of which he is the 
object from without. Dean Swift might be 
" very reverend," by common courtesy ; but 
ho was certainly not " very reverent " in his 
conduct or in his writings. 

154. A few words more about these mbjective Subject*?* 

and objec- 

and objective words. It has been the fashion tire 
* See note B, at the end of tbe volume. 
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fiMmd that 

'STiTiTfr T^ fill K xTSr vi2.:Liicf m i^i^jrcciAtioa 
of "Ua^ 'IwTTiT.t.g. vixA tiinrae vwds m 
rrrr^^A'hf'.i zi TaucTfT. &z»i v^^csk CKD. hsudW be 

^3at iHBi- vriEd H ibbI in both 



* Li me foiEcr phnae ve 

& qsaJhr laLereciK in the scbjeet <^ the 
WH s se iDo t ; =:& ttK mur phnse. ve mefecafMi 
in ns <r^A9esu>f sense, ai deKribii^ an effieck 
pmdiieed on thcoe vho are the objects oonr 
terap-Lited. Hot cycheraise than br the use 
of the&e terns are we dearlj and shorU j to 
indicate this di^rence I Other instances of this 
double use of one and the same word may be 
found in "a hopeful spirit,** "a hopeful joathy" 
— ^ a jojful multimdey" **a joyful oocasion ;" 
and an example of the distinction in the use 
of two words, in the adjectiTes " UmU ** (snb- 
jectiTe, — high with reference to himself as 
compared with others) and '^kigh'* (objeo- 
tive, contemplated as an object from with- 
out). 
'J^^^ l^**' A good deal of confusion is pre- 
^Si ^^^^^^ "» ^^^ usages of "or*' and **nor'^ in 
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a negative sentence. When I wrote, in the 
last paragiuph but one, " he was certainly not 
very reverent in liis conduct or in his writ- 
ings," was I right or wrong? Ought I to 
Lave said, " he was not very reverent in his 
conduct nor in his writings 1 " We may 
regard this sentence in two ways, which may 
be represented by the two following modes of 
punctuation: 1. "He was not very reverent 
in his conduct, or in his writings." 2. " He 
was not very reverent, in his conduct or in 
his writings." According to the former pimc- 
tuation, ^''or" is wrong; it should be ^^7U>r.^ 
But observe that thus we get a somewhat 
awkward elliptical sentence : " He was not 
very reverent in his conduct, nor (was he very 
reverent) in his writings." In the second 
form of the sentence, ^^or^^ is right, and "nor^* 
would be wrong. This will be evident in a 
moment by filling up the sentence with the 
other alternative particle, " He was not very 
reverent, either in his conduct or in his 
writings ; " not, " He was not very reverent, 
iieitJier in his conduct, nor in his writings." 

156. We may, if we will, strike out the 
negative altogether from the part of the 
sentence containing the verb, and attach it 
entirely to the alternative ilauses. But in 
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this case it is usual to place those clause* 
before the prediiiative portion of the eentenue ; 
"neither in his conduct, nor in his writings 
was bo Tcry reverent." 

157. As I have l»eeu speiiking of an elliptical 
Beuteucc, 1 may remark that it is astonishing 
what au aniuuut of ellipsis the English ear 
will tolerate ; in other words, how great aa 
effort the mind uf a hearer will make in 
supplying that wliieh is suppressed. This 
extends aometimea even to changin(r tbe 
construotion, and turning affimiatiye tntu 
negative, tacitly and uncouEciously, as tlie 
Bentooee falls upon the eye or ear, A remark- 
able example of this oceiu^ in oiie of tho must 
solemn prayers in our English Communion 
SeiTice : "We do not presume to coma to 
this Tby Table, most merciful Lord, trusting 
in our own rigliteousncBS ; but (w do pretwne 
to come, trusting) in thy manifold and t 
mercies." Put this adnairnbie sentence i 
the bands of our ordinary rbetoriciana, audfl 
would be utterly marred. Tho apparenS 
awkwaixl ellipsis would be removed thul 
"We preanme to come to this Thy TaM 
trtistiiig, not in our own righteousness, biit ii 
thy manifold and great niereies." But at the 
same time, the whole character ol 



leaten^^J 
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and of the prayer would be altered. Who 
does not see, that by the opening words, "Wo 
do not presume," the key-rvote ©f the whole 
prayer is struck — the disclaiming of presump- 
tion founded on our own righteousness ? It 
was worth any subsequent halting of the 
sentence in mere accuracy of construction, to 
secure this plain declaration of the spirit in 
which the prayer was about to be made. 

158. And this leads us to a rule which we Qonemirult 

in such 

should do well to follow in all such cases. To «*8«»- 
secure the right sense being given, and the 
right emphasis laid, is the first thing : not to 
satisfy the rules of the rhetoricians. Many a 
sentence, which the mere rhetorician would 
pronounce faulty in arrangement, does its 
work admirably, and has done it for centuries: 
let him con-ect it and re-arrange it, and it 
will do that work no more. Its strong 
emphasis will have disappeared : its nervous 
homeliness will have departed, and it will 
sink down into vapid commonplace. 



159. Let us now enter on this matter some- Arrange- 

ment of 
words in 
seuteuceii 



what more in detail The one rule which is words in 



supposed by the ordinary rhetoncians to regu- 
late the arrangement of words in sentences, is 
this : that " tJiose parts of a sentence which are 
most closely omnected in tJieir meaning, shmUd 
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he as closely at pomhle eontucled in pimti 
or, aa it is propounded liy Dr. Bbir 
capital rule int/ie arrangemefit of tenfeiitet 
Oiat tfte words or members most nearly »ei 
. should be placed in tlte lentence as near W 
other as possible, so as to make their nt 
relation dearly appear." 

160. Now dutibtlcBB this nile ia, in 
main, and for general guidance, a good 
u§eM onef indeed, so plain to all, that 
Burely needed no inculcating. But there 
more things ia the English language tl 
Heem to have been droauit of in the philc 
phy of the rhetoricians. If this rule were u 
fonnly applied, it would break down the fo 
and the living interest of style in nny Bug) 
writer, and reduce Uia matter, as we just a 
said, to a drunry and dull monotony. For 
is in exceptions to its applicttton, that alj 
all vigour and character of style coneist. 
this I shall give abundant illustration by-tiD 
by. Meantimo let mo make some renuu 
on two very important matters in the a 
BtructioQ of sentences : the roquiremoiits 
empliasis, and the requirements of parenthet 
neitliet- of which are taken into account 
the ordinary rule. 

IGl. Emphasia means the stress, or fon» 
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intonation, which the intended sense requires x^qnires its 

violation, 

to be laid on certain woids, or changes, in a 
sentence. Veiy often (not always) we can 
indicate this by the form and arrangement of 
the sentence itself. Some languages have far 
greater capacities this way than our ow^; but 
we are able commonly to do it gftifficiently for 
the careful and intelligent reader. 

162. Now how is this done ? A sentence 
an\inged according to the rule above cited, sim- 
ply conveys the meaning of its words in their 
ordinary and straightforward construction; 
and in English, owing to the difficulty, often 
felt, of departing from this arrangement, we 
must very generally be contented with it, at 
the risk of our words not conveying the full- 
ness of the meaning which we intended. For 
let me explain, that whenever we wish to 
indicate that a stress is to be laid on a certain 
word, or clause, in a sentence, we must do it 
by taking that word or that clause out of its 
natural place which it would hold by the 
above rule, and putting it into some more 
prominent one, A substantive, for example, 
governed by a verb, is in a subordinate 
position to that verb ; th«. mind of the 
reader is arrested by the verb, rather than * 

by the substantive; so that if for any rea- 
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ago, precise scholars used to exclaim againsl 
the verb "In ejrpefitnee;" and a very uj 
candidate for admisBion into the language it 
was. Milton introduced its partit-jplo wheu 
he wrote, " He through the arm6d files Darts 
his experienced eye." Still, as we know in 
the case of "talented" and "montj/ed," the 
participle may be tolerated long before the 
Terb is invented ; and no instance of the verb 
" to experience " occurs till quite recently. 
But all attempts to exclude it jiow would bo 
quite ineiFectuiil.* 

149. To treat of, or to treat? Plainly, 
which we please. To treat ia to handle, to 
have under treatment, to discusi. The Terb 
may be used with an object following it, to 



"Tliea let tbe pealing orgsQ blow," 



the Ti 



' ii rightly need. Tha organ, it 
nrged, ii blmna ; and it might aa veil be aid that tha 
£re "bla«t" when it is blown. 

But I beiieve Uilton lo ha qnil« correct. The whols 
action of the organ ia, to prodnce sound b; lAawaig 
Into tbs pipes : and thi> it is, tathet than tbe filling 
the bellow" iritb wind, that ia meant. The action 
lie i«, not to blow, but to burn ; when it u blutea, 
Jntrnt : but when the organ u Uoien, it, h; aid of i 
Vftlrea, opened hj the preeanre on the keja, bloKi, ta 
prodaoeB moaic 
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" treat a subject ;" or it may be used abso- 
lutely, to ^^ treat concerning,^ or "of," a subject. 
It is one of those very many cases so little 
understood by the layers down of precise 
rules, where writers and speakers are left to 
choose, as the humour takes them, between 
different ways of expression. 

149a. And I may once for all notice a Fallacy:— of 
fallacious way of arguing, into which the expression, 

one must be 

sciolists who would legislate for our language wrong. 
are continually betrayed. It consists in 
assuming that, of two modes of expression, if 
one be shown to be right, the other must 
necessarily be wrong. Whereas very often 
the varying expressions are equally legitimate, 
and each of them full of interest, as bearing 
traces of the different sources from which our 
language has sprung. 

150. There is a piece of affectation becoming 'l^'^^ jx^k 
sadly common among our younger clergy, i*j5^jJ? J 
which I had already marked for notice, when 
I received a letter, from which the following 
is an extract : — ** I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the ignorance which is sometimes 
exhibited by clergy and others of the true 
meaning of the preposition in such expres- 
sions as * the city of Canterbury,' * the play 
of ** Hamlet." ' We sometimes hear it pro- 
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by the determinate counsel aud forektiowled^a 
of God, uud by wicked Lands have oruoilio'i 
and tihtin Him;" and the whole foroe aud 
point would have bL'en loat. 

165. And BB this necessity for bringing 
' iuto prominence affects the position of words 

iu seuteuccE, eo does it also that of ditiisca. 
A clause is often subordinate in the construc- 
tion to some word or some other clause; 
while it is the object of the writer to bring 
the subordinate, not the principal, clause into 
prominence. And then, as we saw with 
regard to words just now, the clause which is 
inferior in constructive importance is brougM 
out and transposed, so that the readei 
attention may be arrested by it Or perh^ 
the writer feels the necessity of noticti^ 
as he pa^es on, certain particnlnra which it 
come in flatly, aud spoil the balance of tbj 
sentence, if reserved till their proper pUof 
Such passing notices are culled " parenthgtaM 
fi-om a Gi'eek word, meaning iiuertian by t 
way; and every such insertion is a 
of the supposed universid rule of poeitifm. 

166. Thus, for eiamjile, T am uaiTHting | 
circumstance which, trhen it happened, 
cited my astonishment. Undoubtedly 
natural order of constructing the 
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town Calais, on my way to the Republic 
Switzerland." * 

152. I may remark in passing, that here 
again usage comes in with its prescriptive 
laws, and prevents the universal application 
of rules. While we always say " the city of 
Cairo," not "the city Cairo," we never say 
" the river of Nile,'' but always " the river 
Nile." So too " the city of London," but " the 
river Thames." 

153. It seems astonishing that many of our ^^J^?^^*^ 
writers should not yet be clear in their dis- ▼erent" 
tinctive use of ** reverend " and " reverend." I 

saw lately a description of a certain person as 
being "unintentionally iiTCverend." The 
writer (or printer) of this forgot that *^ reverent** 
(reverenSj-entis) is the sufjjective word, de- 
scribing the feeling within a man as its sub- 
ject, whereas ^* reverend" (reverendus) is the 
objective word, describing the feeling with 
which a man is regarded,— of which he is thB 
object from without. Dean Swift might be 
" very reverend," by common courtesy ; but 
he was certainly not " very reverent " in his 
conduct or in his writings. 

154. A few words more about these mbjective SubjcctH* 

and objec- 

and objective words. It has been the fashion tive word* 
* See note B, at the end of the volame. 
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It is impossible to write lucidly or elegantly 
witliout the iisa cf these pai-enthetiL-al claueea, 
Care ought of com-se to be tiiken that they 
be not so inserted as to mislead the reader 
by introducing the possibility of constructing 
the Bentouc« otherwise than as the writer 
intended. But at the same time it may be 
fearlessly stated, that not one of jur bes-t 
■writers has ever been minutely scrupulouB on 
this point : and tliat there does not exist in 
our language one great work in prose or in 
poetry, in which may not be found numerous 
inatanoes of possible misconatruction arising 
from this cause. And this has not been from 
careleBsuess, but because the writer was 
intent on expressing his meaning in good 
manly English, and was not ansious as to 
the faults which carping and captious critics 
might find with his stylo. Lord Kames gives 
a rule that " a circumatance ovght tieivr to be 
placed between turn cajntal memhers of a aen- 
Ujtce : or if to placed (I suppose he means, {f 
it be to placed), t!ie first word it 
rnenibn- should he ow that cannot < 
vtth tohat precedet," 

IGS. Any ono on the loolt out for nusun- 
deretunding may convince lii nself by trial, 
vhar. there is hardly a page iu any EuglU 
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book which will not furnish him with instances 
of violation of this rule. 

169. Let my examples begin at home. One Exampiei. 
of my censors quoted as faulty in this respect 
the following sentence, which occurred in these 
notes : I said that cei'tain persons '^ fall, from 
their ignorance, into absurd mistakes." The 
parenthetical clause here is **from their igno- 
rance." My censor wonld amend it thus — 
** certain persons, in consequence of their igno- 
rance, fall into absurd mistakes." Now this 
is not what I wanted to say ; at least it is a 
blundering and roundabout way of expressing 
it. The purpose is, to bring the fact stated 
into prominence : and this is done by making 
the verb "/a^Z" immediately follow its sub- 
ject, ^^ certain persons.^^ According to the 
proposed arrangement, it is the faet of what is 
about to be stated being a consequence of 
then* ignorance, wliich is put into the place of 
prominence and emphasis. Very well, then : 
having stated that they/oZ^, and being about 
to say into whaty it is convenient, in order to 
keep the sentence from dragging a compara- 
tively unimportant clause at its end, to bring 
in that clause, containiag the reason of the 
fall, immediately after the verb itself. To 
my mind, the clause, in spite of the . 
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poBsibla ambiguity, reads far better with 
"from." than witli "in eon»equence of," which 
is too heuvy aad lumberiog. The " poisibHiti/ 
of a ludicrous interpretation " which my oei 
Bpeaks of — the falling from jtpiorariee aa a 
man falls fi'om grace, or falls from virtue, 
seetna to me to be efFiictually precluded ia 
mind of auy man who liappeuB to remember 
that ignorani;e is ueither r. grace nor a virtue. 
Eeally, we do not write for idiots : ant 
must rcquiro, to speak in the genteel lan- 
guage which Bome of my oorreepondeutB up- 
hold, a most abnormal elongation of the 
auricular appendiigea, for a reader to have 
suggested to his mind a fall from the aulii 
height of ignorance down into the depth of a 
mistake. 

170. There are one or two more expres- 
Bions of mine which have been found fault 
with, well worth noticing for the illustrations 
' which they wili famish on matters connected 
with onr present subject. There has been 
quoted with disapprobation a sentence of 
mine in paragraph 2 of theae notes, which ori- 
ginally stood thus : " Would have been brokea 
to pieces in a deep mt, or come to grief in, 
a bottomless swamp." It ia said that thil 
ran only be filled in thus, "Would havi 
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been broken to pieces, or would have 

been come to grief in a bottomless swamp:" 
" for," it is added, " a part of a complex 
tense means nothing without the rest of the 
tense." That is, I suppose, the whole of the 
auxiliary verbs which belong to the first verb 
in a sentence must also belong to all other 
verbs which are coupled to that first verb. 
Now, is this BO ? I do not find that our best 
writers observe any such rule. In Deut. vi. 
1 1, Israel is admonished, " When thou shalt 
have eaten and be fuLl^ beware lest thou forget 
the Lord,'^ We all know that this means : 
" When thou shalt have eaten and shalt be 
full." But, according to my censor, it must 
be filled up, ''When thou shalt have eaten 
and shalt have be full" 

171. You might, by applying to any chapter ^^ Scnv 
in the Bible the same treatment of which I 
have just been giving examples, show it to be 
full of ambiguities, which no one in all these 
generations has ever found out. Take exam- 
ples from one chapter. Acts xxii. In verse 4, 
I read, ^^And I persecuted this rjoay unto the 
deaih,^^ This violates the supposed law of 
arrangement, and falls under the charge of 
ambiguity. The gospel might, according to 
iheae oritics, be understood from it to be a 
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way unto death instead of a way unto life. 
Take again verae 20, "TJiea thry departed from 
him which should have examined him." Ko» 
we all know what tbis meana. It is a mora 
neat way of expressing what would be the 
regularly arranged Beuteuce, " That thfy wKeh 
tJioidd hane examined him departed from him." 
But hei-e again the captiouH and childi^ih critu) 
may find ambiguity — " Then they departed — 
from him which should have esamined him.' 
I must not, however, forget that some of roy 
correBpondentB find it convenient to depreciala 
I* the language and grammar of our authorised 

version of Scripture.* I would recommend 

* Oas gFatleman Ba.js : " WLea I was ai achoal, It. 
waa tlie habit or m; tnlor to give hie claw apecimeiia of 
bad Engliah fur conectioa. Yon will ho sarptised to 
bear, that those epeoimenB were chjofij taxta fn^ 
Scripture. They were givEQ with all revereaoe, n 
theless. It was hetsDse the reaclieeb eTamplea wei 
he haJ from the Bible, tliit anj were taken from iii$t 
ponree at all. Agiun, SLakspeare is held up bj joii 
a pattern to m«lern grammnriiin<i. With M respect, I 
eaoDOt nndersUnd hour auy man, vith thii cJur. 
that yoa must have receWed. coald venture e^en lb 
inainnate each a dogma as this. Any one, with 
tbe insnfGcient light which Marraf aSbrds, maycl 
nnmberleHa errors in every play which Shakapean hflV 
written." Tbie is rich indeeil. One can welt eon 
the aort of English which was tanght at my oorreiptttfir 
dent's Fehcol. Aad yvj mncii of (he degeDCTato Rrigp( 
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them to tiy the experiment of amending that 
language. They may then perhaps find that 
what the translators themselves once said is 
true. A story is told, that they had a recom- 
mendation from a correspondent to alter a 
certain word in their version, giving ^ve suffi- 
cient reasons for the change. They are said 
to have replied that they had akeady con- 
sidered the matter, and had fifteen sufficient 
reasons against the change. I think if my 
correspondents can bring themselves to con- 
sider reasonably any passage in which the 
English grammar of our authorised version ^ 

appears doubtful, they will find themselves in 
the same predicament as this correspondent 
of the translators. I have often tried the expe- 
riment, and this has generally been the result. 
Mind, our present question is not that of 
their having adequately translated the Greek, 
but whether or not they wrote their own 
language grammatically and clearly. 

172. Still, lest I should seem to be aofshak- 
" man of one book only," I will give from "p®**^ 
our greatest English writer, an instance 
(from among many) of what would be called 

llsli of our day is to be traced to snch instractioii. I 
should like to have seen some of the tutor's oorreoted 
toztti. 
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a similar ambiguity. In the "Two Genti» 
■ men of Verona," act. L scene 2, Julia says ^ 

I " hatffol hande, bi tci lucb Inving wards t 

Injoridua wasps, to feed OH Buoli bweet bonej, 
Asd kill lbs bees that jield it witli your itingi 

According to my cMrrespon dents, we ought t* 

uuderataud this ofi saying that the bees yiel< 

the honey by means of the waspa' atinf 

Bsrt^^^of 173. Dut I conceive WB have ha A enough o{ 

^f?B^ "' these ao-called universal rules. All I would' 

say on them to my younger readers is, Ihe Ic9 

^ yon know of them, the less you tumyni 

right or left to observe them, the better. 
Write good manly English ; esplaiu what yoit. 
mean, as sensible intelltgeut men cannot fail' 
to understand it, and then, if the ndes 
good, yon will be sure to have complied witi 
them; and if they be bad, your writing 
be a protest against them. See the " Edi 
burgh Roview," quoted in note on pomgrB] 



174. It is not difficult to distinguish 
sentences whose arrangement I have 
defending, from those in which real ambiguil 
arises. Take the following as examples. 
found it in one of the daily ]Mipers :- 
most interesting news from Italy is tb«t 
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the trial of the thieves ^^ho robbed the bank 
of Messrs. Parodi at Genoa, on May 1, 1862, 
in open daylight, which CDmraenced at Genoa 
on the 5th." In a letter addressed to another 
paper, this sentence occurs : ** I with my family 
reside in the parish of Stockton, which consists 
of my wife and daughters." 

175. Now both these sentences are instruc- 
tive to us. We may see from them how such 
ambiguity really arises : viz., by the occurrence, 
between the antecedent and its pronoun, of 
another word, which naturally suggests to the 
mind of the hearer a connection with the fol- , 

lowing pronoun. In both these sentences this 
is the case. Daylight is said to commence at 
a certain time, as well as a trial : a parish is 
said to consist of certain persons, as well as 
a family. Hence the ambiguity: and not, 
as is often maintained, from the mere form 
of the sentence. Any one so disposed may 
cull sentences out of any £nglish writer, 
not even excepting Lord Macaulay, and 
show that they may be understood in a 
certain number of hundred, or thousand, dif- 
ferent ways. But the simple answer is, that 
nobody ever wUl so understand them : and, 
as has been seen, there are often reasons \Nhy 
the apparently ambiguous form should be 
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preferred to the strictly perspicuous one, a 
being more fttrdble, putting the emphtitio 
word or clause in the proper place, 
avoiding stiffueas and awkwardness of sound. 
Let jour stjle be idiomatic, simple, natural : 
aim at siitisfying the common sense of those 
who read and hoar, and theD, though any one 
who has no better cmpluymeut may piti 
holes in every third sentence, you will have 
written better English than one who suffen 
the tyranny of email critics to cramp the 
expression of his thoughts. 
1 176. The following note has been sent me, 
■ received after a tithe dinner in Devonshire i 
" Mr, T. presents his compliments to Mr, H., 
and I have got a hat that is not his, and if 
be have got a hat that is not yours, no doubt 
they are the eipeotant ones." It would defy 
any analysis to detect the source of confusion 
here. Perhaps "Ae" and "his" refer to soni» 
third person, not the Mr. H. who is addressed.. 
But I fear we must look for the clue ii 
notice, "afier a tithe dinner.'' Eridentlj'JI 
the effects of the banquet had not ] 

177. The following clerical advertisement^ 
from a well-known paper has been sent by a 
correspondent: "A murried A.B,, now hcil^ 
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ing a sole charge, will be discmgaged on 17th 
September. He is an extempore preacher of 
the doctrines of grace in all their sanctifying 
influence, and now seeks another." If the 
hearers of the advertiser fare the same as his 
readers, I fear the influence, however good, 
would not be very effectively administered. 
For it really costs no little ingenuity to "^ 

discover that it is not another doctrine nor 
another influence which he wants, but another 
9ole charge, 

178. Here is another specimen, in this case Criticism if 

^ Fcchter's 

an extract from a criticism of Mr. Fechter's "HamUt* 
" Hamlet," in a daily paper : " His whole 
system consists in playing the chamcter up- 
side down. He does not ignore tmdition, but 
employs it bo far that it enables him to do 
precisely the reverse. Dress, gait, action, 
everything, like his pronunciation, are alike 
unintelligible." This is indeed a delightful 
specimen of confusion, and obscurity, and bad 
English. What is precisely the reverse which 
his employment of tradition enables him to 
do 1 The reverse of what ] Is it the reverse 
of ignoring tradition ? Does the critic mean, 
that he employs tradition so far that it 
enables him not to ignore it ? Surely this la 
not the meaning. After feeling aboiit in the 
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dark some time, ve arrive at a sort of auspi- 
oion, that the meaning muBt be, that Mr. 
Fechter employs tradition bo far, that it 
funiislies him with the means of flying in tlia 
face of tradition — of contradicting the whole 
scope and touor of traditiou — of doiDg, in 
fact, precieely the reverse of that which an 
actor would do who BcrupnloiiBly followed 
tradition. Bad as thiB acntcnce is, it might 
be matched ten timea over any day on the 
table of a reading-room. 

178<r. Can we, in an elliptic Bontence, uM 
the same terra, onco only oppressed, as doing 
duty both in the nominative and nccuBntive 
cases 1 The Ute famous Oxford Declaration 
of the Clergy described the Canonical Scrip- 
tures as " not only containing but being the 
Word of God," The meaning waa sufficiently 
dear : but is the phrase correct ! I venture 
to think that it is not, and that it should 
rather have been said "not only contflining 
the Word of God, but themselves being the 
Word of God." Both precision and propriety 
are thus better Bccurcd. 

1786. Indeed we may venture to lay it 
down as a ride, that in Bentenoes where 
several forma of speech converge, so to spook, 
OB one term, that term is better e.xpresBod ot 
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indicated after each of them, than reserved 
to be expressed or indicated once only at the 
end of alL " He not only requested an in- 
troduction to, but received with the utmost 
courtesy, placed hLnself by the side of, and 
from that day kept up friendly intercourse 
with, my young protege," is far better written, 
"He not only requested an introduction to 
my young prot6g6, but received him with the 
utmost courtesy, placed himself by his side, 
and from that day kept up friendly intercourse 
with him." In this sentence, the change for 
the better is obvious : in many others, con- 
structed in the former manner, it may not be 
so plain : but that the change is for the better, 
if judiciously made, will 1 think in every case 
be ultimately apparent. 

179. Much has been said by my various Position d 

adverbB : 

correspondents about the placing of adverbs "cniy." 
and other qualifying terms* in respect of the 
verbs or nouns with which they are connected; 
and the dispute has turned especially on the 
situation of the adverb " o»ty," with regard to 
its verb. ** Did you see a man and a woman V* 
" No ; 1 only 9(xw a man^ This is our ordi- 
nary colloquial English. Is it wrong? Of 

* See ibis expression justified below, paragraph 
181. 
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course the pedant comes down on na, and 
says, " Yes ; it is wrong. Yon want your 
adverb *<wi/y' to qualify, not your act of 
seeing, but the number of persons whom you 
saw. The proper o]>p08ition to */ ow/y now 
a man ' would be * / saw and heard a many* 
or */ saw and tWLclied himJ" So fiir the 
pedant ; now for common sense. Common 
sense at once replies, *' I beg the pedant*8 
pardon ; he says I didn't want the adverb 
' anil/ ' to qualify my act of seeing. I say, I 
did. For what was the act of seeing f The 
two things to be opposed are two acts of 
seeing. Seeing a man, and seeing a man and 
a woman. It was not the same sight. I only 
performed the one ; I did not go further, and 
peiform the other. I only saw a man ; I did 
not see a man and a woman." Of course the 
other way is right also, and, strictly speakings 
the more technically exact of the two ; but it 
by no means follows that the more exact ex- 
pression is also the better English. Very 
often we cannot have exactness and smooth- 
ness together. Wherever this is the case, the 
harsher method of constructing the sentence 
is, in colloquial English, abandoned, even at 
the risk of exactness and school rules. Th6 
adverb "only,'* in many sentences where 
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strictly speaking it ought to follow its verb 
and to limit the objects of the verb, is in good 
English placed before the verb. 

180. Let us take an example of this fix)m 
the great storehouse of good English, our 
authorised version of the Scriptures. In 
Ps. Ixii. 4, we read, * They only consult to 
cast him down from his excellency;" i,e,y 
their consultation is on one subject only, 
how to cast him down. See also Matt, 
xiv. 36. 

181. The account of the matter before us 
is just this : I may use my adverb "on?y" 
where two things are spoken of which are 
affected by the same action, to qualify the 
one as distinguished from the other, or I may, 
if I will, separate the action into two parts, 
the one having regard to the one thing acted 
on, and the other having regard to the other; 
and I may make use of my adverb to qualify 
one part of the action as compared with the 
other. If I say, " / will state only one thing 
morey* I mean, that being about to state, I 
will confine that action to one thing and not 
extend it to any more ; if I say, " / unll only 
state one thing more,** I mean that all I will do 
is, to make one statement, not more. But 
our gentlemen with their rules never look 
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aoout to see nhetber usage is not juBtified ; 
tliey find a aentenoe not Rrraiiged b& their 
booka aay it ought to be, aud it is metantly 
set down as wrong, in spite of tbe common 
sense and practice of all England being against 
theni. 

182. This laBt-mentioned adverb ia not the 
only word whoee position is thus questioned : 
"holh" is another. This word, we are told, 
should always be placed strictly before the 
foraier of the words to which it belongs in the 
sentence, not before the verb or uoim which 
applies equally to the two. Thus, if I say 
" Theff bi-oke down both the door of the tUMe 
and of i/te cellar," I am charged with having 
violated the rules of good Eiiglish. The 
pedant would have it, " Tkeif broke down the 
door both of the stable and of (Ae cellar." Now, 
to my mind, the difference between these two 
Bentences is, that the former is plain collo- 
quial English : the latter is hnrsli and 
cramped, and could not have been written 
by a sensible man, but only by a man who 
thought less about conveying the sense of 
what he said, than about the rales by which 
his eipression shuuld be regulated. But let 
lis see how the great masters of our Ku<jlish 
tongue wrote. Let as balance Sliakspcore 
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against Lindley Murray. In the " Tempest," 
act L scene 2, Prospero tells Miranda that the 
usurping Duke of Milan, her uncle, 

** Having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i' th' stats 
To what tune pleased his ear." 

This is, of course, a clear violation of the rule ; 
according to which the woixis ought to have 
run, " having the key of both officer and office.*' 

183. As connected with the question of \he l*^®*^*''* 

*■ first Qos- 

arrangement of words, I may mention that I P®^*' 
have been in controversy, first and last, with 
several people,* while I have been engaged 
on my edition of the Greek Testament, about 
the expression " the three first Gospels,^* My 
correspondents invariably maintain that this 
expression, which I always use, must be an 
oversight, and that I ought to say " the first 
three Gospels.*^ I should like to argue this 
out; and the present seems a good oppor- 
tunity for doing so. 

184. There are Four Gospels, as we all 
know. And such is the distinctive character 
of the three which are placed first, as com- 
pared with the one which is placed last, that 
it often becomes necessary to speak of the 

* 8eo paragraph 818a, below. 




three, and the one, in two separate ulasses. 
It is in doing so that I saj "lla thrft Jh-'t 
Qaapeh" and my coiTespondenta want me to 
Bay "tlie-firtt three. Gospeh." Which of the 
two is riglit 1 or, if both are right, which of 
the two is the better 1 

185. My view ia this. The whole number 
is divided into two claaaeB ; the _firet cIiieh, 
and the last class. To the former of these 
belong three ; to the latter belongs one. 
There are three that itre ranged under the 
dcBonption "first:" and there is one that is 
ranged under the description " liut." Just 
in this way are the two classes spoken of in 
that saying of our Lord, "There are last 
which shall be firet, and there are first which 
shall be last." (Luke xiii. 30.) It is not 
necessary that one onli/ shonld be spoken of 
as first, and one only as last, as this quotatiun 
■hows. Tbe whole class ia first, as compared 
with the whole other class which is last Of 
twelve persons I may make two clasBOB, and 
Bjieak of the jive firit, and the seven latt. This 
IS a correct and logical way of speaking. The 
opposition between the two classes is as strict 
and complete, as when I say that of twelve 
men tbcre ore five tall and seven sbc^rt. ]| 
then I wish to divide twelve men into (d-q 
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classes, I say, and I maintain I say rightly, 
the five first and the seven last If I wish to 
divide the four Gospels into two classes, I 
Bay, and maintain I say rightly, the three first 
Gospels, and the last Gospel. 

186. Now let us try the coirectness of the 
other expression, ^Hhe first three Gospels^ 
Used in common talk, it would of course 
conyey the same idea as the other. But that 
is not our present question. Our question is, 
which of the two is the more precise and 
correct ? When I say ** the first three,'' the 
idea presented to the mind is, that I am 
going to speak of another three, which shall be 
set in contrast to them. The proper oppo- 
sition to " a tall man " is '* a short man** not 
a short stick. When therefore I take twelve 
men, and dividing them into two classes, 
speak of the tall hve and the short seven, I 
may be intelligible, but I certainly am not 
speaking precisely nor properly. And so 
when I take four Gospels, and, dividing them 
into two classes, speak of " the first three,*' 
and " the last one^ I may be complying with 
technical rules, bat I maintain that I am not 
complying with the requirements of common 
sense, and therefore neither with those of 
good English. 

l2 
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187. A coiTesfwindent writes: — "Astotht 
' three first Gospels,'' your explanation is clear. 
But would it be right to say, 'in the thrfi 
4rst tueeki of the quiirter, the receipts were 
Twlow the average 1 ' and if uot, why uot 1 " 
In ray opinion, it would be perfectly right to 
apeak thus ; and in the particular instance 
given, " the three first weeks " would be 
hotter than " the first three weeks," for 
another reason; that "three weejts" being a 
not unusual tlesignatioo of the portion of 
time eitendiiig over three weeks, the espres- 
siou, "the firat three weeks" would faO to 
direet the attention to the receipts week by 
week, which appears to be the desire of the 
speaker. 

1 86. Fault has been found with me by B0in4 
of my correapondeuta and ceoBOra, for the 
confused use, as they are pleased to regard it^ 
of the pei-Bouat pronouns "he" and "it." 
Now here is another mutter on which they 
and I arc entirely at issue. A rule is cited 
from Dr. Campbell, that " wherever the pro- 
noun 'he' ifrill be ambiguous, because two or 
more males happen to be mentioned iu tbu 
anme clause of a sentence, we ought always lo 
^ive another turn to the expression, or to use 
the noun itself and not the pronouii : for 
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when the repetition of a word is necessary, 
it is not offensive. The translators of the 
Bible," continues Dr. C, "have often judi- 
ciously used this method : I say judiciously, 
oecause though the other method be on some 
occasions preferable, yet, by attempting the 
other they would have run a much greater risk 
of destroying" (he means, "a much greater 
risk, namely, that of destroying") " that beau- 
tiful simplicity which is an eminent charac- 
teristic of Holy Writ. I shall take an instance 
from the speech of Judah to his brother Joseph 
in Egypt : * We said to my lord, the lad can- 
not leave his father, for if he should leave his 
feiher, his father would die.' The words ' his 
fiither ' are in this short verse thrice repeated, 
and yet are not disagreeable, as they contri- 
bute to perspicuity. Had the last part of the 
ftentence run thus : ' if he should leave his 
fcther he would die,' it would not have ap- 
peared from the expression whether it was 
the child or the parent that would die." 

189. So far Dr. Campbell, "Philosophy of 
Rhetoria" Now it so happens, that although 
Dr. Campbell has been able to find an instance 
to illustrate his point, this is a matter about 
which the translators of the Bible, and indeed 
the best of our English writers, care verp 
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little; ot thia, numerous inBtaiic«s might be 
produced out of our Eugliah Bible. I will 
content myself with two : the first from 2 
Kings i. 9 : "Then the king sent unto him a 
captain of fifty with Iiis fiftj ; and he went 
up to him : and behold, he sat on the top of 
an hill." To common Kenae it is plain enough 
vho ia meant in each cose by lie and him, and 
X don't suppose a, mistake was ever mad* 
about it : but the sentence ia in direct viola- 
tion of Dr. Campbell's rule. Again, in Luke 
lis. 3, 4, we read of ZaecJieus : " And be 
Bought to see Jobus who he was ; and could 
not for tbe press, because he was little of 
stature. And he ran before, and climbed np 
into a sycamore tree to see him ; for he was 
to pfiaa that way." Now here you see the 
pronouns "he" and "him" are used indiscri- 
miuntely, sometimes of our Lord, sometimeB 
of Zaccheus ; and yet every one knows to 
whom to apply each of them. The caviller 
might find ambiguity over and over again ; 
and accordingly one of my censors says of . 
this very example, "you surely do not defend I 
the construction of those senteuces J " All I 1 
can tell him is, they run thus in the original: 
and this, our translators very well knew, it 
I a matter of the grammar of our lAUguaagk.J 
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bat of all languages, belonging in fao6 to the 
laws of human thought. As to the transla- 
tors having, as Dr. Campbell says, often judi- 
ciously used the other method, the expression 
is peculiarly unfortunate. Our translators 
rendered most commonly what they found in 
the original, and very rarely indeed would 
have thought of repeating the noun where 
the original had the pronoun. In the ex- 
ample from Genesis, it would ha /^ l;een better 
if they had not repeated the woras "his 
father'' the thu-d time, but had left the 
sentence ambiguous, as I believe it is in the 
original Hebrew.* 

* The Edinburgh Beyiewer (Jaly, 1864), in treating 
with just contempt the objections of these eager dis- 
coverers of ambiguities, makes the following very sensible 
remarks : " If a man writes in a way which cannot be 
misunderstood by a reader of common candour and intel- 
ligence, he has done all, as regards clearness, that can 
be expected of him. To attempt more is to ask of lan- 
guage more than language can perform : thecousequences 
of attempting it any one may see who will spend an hoar 
with the Statutes at large. Jack was very respectful to 
Tom, and always took ofif his hat when he met him. 
Jack was very rade to Tom, and always knocked otf 
his hat when he met him. Will any one pretend that 
either of these sentences is ambiguous iu meaning, 
or unidiomatic in expression ? Yet critics of the cIhss 
now before us are bound to contend that Jack showed 
Ais respect by taking off Tom*s hat, or else that he 
•howed his nideneis by knocking off his own. It is use* 
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^ 190. What are we to think of the questiot, 

n ?" whether " than " does or does cot govern an 
accusative ease 1 " than I : " " than me : " 
which is right ! My readers will probnhly 
answer without hesitation, the former, Bu( 
ia the latter so certainly wr.ingl We are 
^uxiistcmcd to hear it Btigm.ttised as being 
BO ; but 1 think, erronooualy Mitton writes 
"Paradiae Lost," ii. 299, 

Which 'ffhen Bcelzebah perceiTed, thu whom, 
Satan except, none higher aat. 

And thug every one of us would s^ieak : 
"than who" would be intolerable. And 
this seems to settle the question. 
•"J"** 191. The fact ia, that there are two ways bf 

l«sa to multiply eismplea; no book wu erer writte* 
thai could stand n hostile ei^tiuiuutioa in this spirit: 
knd one tli:it conld stand it would be totally Dtireadable." 
I will add a story serrinj to show the uscfulucis, oa 
ostlain occasioiie, of Ihette penny-win gramiDarisni. 
The chnrchwardi^nB of a pariah neur fiTiatal. bmiing 
Ji a pieeeiitiition to the Biehop, m«t to 
r dnw it np. Churchwarden A brought the draft, be- 
I tinninft " My Lord . . ." But Churchwarden B wm . 
I lit education, with the rules of eroniniBr ever od hii 
tongue. "My" was of courso mcurrect, wh«re tin 
" prBB«ntors" were two peraoin. The presentation, be 
maintaitied, ought to be corrected ; and it narrowlj 
BUBped goiug up to tbe Biahop addiesMd la hint m 
" Otr Lord . . ." 
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eonstnioting a clause with a comparative and fPS^,?*^ 
" than" You may say either " than I" or 
" tiMn me,'* If you say the former, you use 
what is called an elliptical expression : i,e.^ 
an expression in which something is left out ; 
— and that something is the verb "am." 
** He is wiser than I," being filled out, would 
be, " He is wiser than I am : " " He is wiser 
than me," is the direct and complete construc- 
tion. The difference between the two usages 
seems to be this : and it is curiously confirma- 
tive of what has been sometimes observed, 
that men in ordinary converse shrink, in cer- 
tain cases, from the use of the bare nominative 
of the personal pronoun. Where solemnity 
is required, the construction in the nomina- 
tive is used. Our Lord's words will occur to 
us (John xiv. 28)^ "My Father is greater 
than I." But in ordinary conversation this 
construction is generally avoided, as soimding 
too weighty and foi'maL In colloquial talk 
we commonly say either "He is older than 
me," or perhaps more frequently, "He is 
older than I am." And so with the other 
personal pronouns, he, site, we, and thei/. 

Still it is urged that " than me " cannot be 
right : or can only be right when " me " is 
necessarily in government, as in the sentence, 
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" He likes you better than toe." I can do nn 
more in reply, than iirge tbe necessity of 
saying, "than whom," to show that "(Aon" 
can and dues realty govern an objective case 
by its own power, and therefore may govern 
"me," or "him," or "her," or "them," if we 
choose BO to conatnict the sentence. 

." 192. The mention of the nominative and 
accusative of the personal pronoun seenia not 
inaptly to introduce a discusBion of the well- 
known and much controverted phrase, " It is 
me." Now this is an expression which every 
one uses. Grammarians (of the smaller or- 
der) protest ; Bchoolmasters (of the lower 
kind) prohibit and chastise ; but Eugliah 
men, women, and children go on saying it, 
and will go on saying it as long as the 
English language is sjwken. Here is a phe- 
nomenon worth accounting for. " Not at 
all so," say our censors : " Jou't trouble 
yourself about it ; it is a mere vulgarism. 
Leave it off yourself, and try to perauade 
every oae else to leave it off." 

193. But, my good censors, I coimot. I 
did what I could. I wrote a letter inviting 
the chief of you to come to Canterbuty and 
hear my third lecture. I wrote in some fear 

., And trembling. All toy adverbs were (what 



i 
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I should call) misplaced, that I might not 
offend him. But at last, I was obliged to 
transgress, in spite of my good resolutions. 
I was promising to meet him at the station, 
and I was going to write : " if you see on 
the platform ^ an old party in a diovely that 
will be I." But my pen refused to sanction 
(to endorse^ I believe I ought to say, but I 
cannot) the construction. " That tvill be me** 
came from it, in spite, as I said, of my re- 
solve of the best possible behaviour.* 

194. Let us see what a real grammarian i>r- 1*- 
says on the matter : one who dpes not lay opinion- 
down rules only, but is anxious to ascer- 
tain on what usages are founded. Dr. La- 
tham, in his admirable "History of the 
English Langucge," p. 586, says, " We may 
.... call the word me a secondary nomina- 
tive : inasmuch as such phrases Si&tti8nie = 
iiis If are common. To call such expres- 



* Of coorae it will be obvioiiBy that in the indepea* 
dent! J constructed claoBe ''that will be me (or I)/* no 
difference whateTcr in the case of the personal pronoun 
can be made by its prerions construction in the sentence. 
The mention of such an idea needs an apology : but ii 
has been actually maintained that the aocusatiYe is 
right in this clause, because the personal pronoun repre- 
sents a noon goTemed by the verb "see" : "that wHl 
bt me [yon will see].'* 
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UDUB incorrect English, is to 
point. No one says that c'eif moi ie bad 
French, and <^est je ia good. The fhct is 
that, with UE, the whole question is & 
question of degree. Has or baa not the 
custom been sufficiently prevalent to have 
transferred the forma me, ye, and you, frorn 
one case to another ? Or perhaps we may 
Bay, is there any real custom at all in favour 
of /, except so far as the grammarians have 
mode one ! It is clear that the French 
analogy is i^inst it. It is also clear that 
the personal pronoun as a prediuate may 
be in a different analogy from the persoiial 
pronoun as a subject." 

195. And in another place, p. 5S4, he 
■aya : "What if the current objections to 
Huch expressionB a& it it me (which the ordi- 
nary grammarians would change into it ia I), 
be unfounded, or rather founded npon th»- 
ignorance of this dift'ereuce (the diSerence 
between the use of the pronoun as subject 
and as predicate) J That the present write; 
defends this (so-called) vulgarism may bo 
Been elsewhere. It may be seen elsewhere, 
that he finds nothing worse in it than %, 
Frenuhman finds in <^egi moi, 
ing to the English dogma, <^ett je would bs' 
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the light expression. Both constructions, the 
English and the French, are predicative : 
and when constructions are predicative, a 
change is what we must expect rather than 
be surprised af 

196. The account which Dr. Latham has 
here given, is doubtless the right one. There 
is a disposition, when the personal pronoun is 
used predicatively, to put it into the accusa- 
tive case. That this is more prevalent in 
the pronoun of the first person singular than 
in the others, may perhaps arise from the fSact 
which Dr. Latham has elsewhere established, 
that me is not the proper, but only the 
adopted accusative of /, being in fact a dis- 
tinct and independent form of the personal 
pronoun. But, it may fairly be asked, whence 
arises this disposition to shrink from the use 
of the nominative case in the predicate 1 For 
it does not apply to all instances where the 
pronoun is predicative. ** He said unto them, 
it is I : be not afraid." This is a capital 
tfistance : for it shows us at once why the 
nominative should be sometimes used. The 
Majesty of the Speaker here, and His purpose 
of re-assuring the disciples by the assertion 
that it was none other than Himself, at onoe 
point out to us the case in which it would be 



proper for the nomin.itive, and not the a 
sative, to be used.* 
^ituhiiY' 197. Dr. Latham goes on to say, after th«' 
firet of my two citations, p. 581 
eame time it must be observed, that the ex-. 
pression, it ie me = it is I, will not juatify tl 
use of it it him, it is her ^ it it he, and it u 
t?ie. Me, ye, ymi, are what may be called 
indifferent forms, i.e., nominative as much a 
accueative, aud accusative as much as nomi 
native. Him aud her, ou the other band, 
are not indifferent. The -m anc 
apectively the signs of cases other than the 
nominative.'' 

198. But is this quite consistent with I 
idea that the categorical use of the pronoot 
in the predicate may be different from t 
of the same pronoun as a subject t Me toxj, 
not have been the original accusative case ft 
/; but it ia unquestionably the adopted t 
cusative, in constant use as such. Where liei 
the difference, grammaticatti/, between it i 
me, and it i* him, or it is /tn-, as fa: 
usage is concerned 1 It seeuis to me that, il 
we are prepared to defend the one, we ought h 
coueiatency also to defend the other. When 

* The predicals in the qutalion, "la it II" (IC 
sitL 22)i ii hanllj perbupa i can in point. 
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in the Ingoldsby legend, the monks of Rheims 
saw the poor anathematised jackdaw appear, 
" Regardless of grammar, they cried out, 
' That's him 1'" And I fear we must show an 
equal disregard of what ordinarily passes for 
grammar, if we would give a correct account 
of the prevalent usages of our language* 

199. There is one form of construction 
which is sometimes regarded as coming under 
the present question, but with which, in fact, 
it is not concerned. I mean that occurring 
in such phrases as 'Tou didnH know it to he 
me^ " / suspected it to he himP In these, the 
accusative cases are simply in government, 
and nominatives would be altogether un- 
grammatical. The verb substantive takes 
the same case after it as went before it. 
It is in fact, in these sentences, equivalent 
to CM, or CM heing, " Yov, didrCt know it to he 
/," would be equivalent to " you didnH reoog- 
niie it as /," which of course would be wrong. 

199a. A correspondent asks me to notice ^ a «<7oa 



occu- 



usage now becoming prevalent among persons nHv, 
who ought to know better : viz. that of 'yo-i 
and I,' after prepositions governing the accu- 
sative." He gives an instance from " Both- 
well," a poem by Professor Aytoun, p. 199 : 
* See note F, at (he end of the ▼olvme. 



Om the iaaftoptietj vt this tbcsre on 
eouM be oolj me opinioB. " Perhap^p'' 
■J ajmepaadeat mU^ ** Prntetsor Aytouil 
BBj hkve read * Joba GSjon.' ^id, innocenfc 
hiinsdf <tf ootksiefisaa, may have suppoeed 

that it IB good T^ng-ljati to SB J 

* Ob boncbuk tSUx tee.' " 

Man.- 199i. WbenThomBon, in "Rule Britanuii,'* 
wrote " The uations not so blest as thee," 
he writing coirect English 1 I Tentnre U 
think he vas. At, like thaji, is capable 
being used in two distinct constructions, t 
elliptic, .'I the complete. ''At thou" ia t 
elliptic construction, requiriug tbe verb Gub> 
atautive for its completion, " <u (^u art,*', 
"At thee," like " than whom," is the oompletw 
OonBtmctioQ, in nhich the conjunction of oom 
parisoD has a quaiii-prepuBitional force, 
governs tbe pronoun in tbe objective c 
Tbe constructiou cited from Sir Walter S 



k 



by one of my critics' an faulty, 

'- Tel oft in Holj Writ we nt 
Brni lucb weak miniater M ■• 
Jl\j tliB Dpprcuor brniH^" 
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is perfectly correct : not, it is true, the usual 
form of expression, or the more elegant, but 
one to which, on purely grammatical grounds, 
there is no objection. The attempt which my 
critic makes to convict it of error by assuming 
it to be the elliptical form, mck . . . cu me 
(am), only shows how much some of us need 
reminding of the first principles of the syntax 
of our language. 

200. We have said something of superfluous Used •••«,• 
prepositions : let us remark on the use of pre- 
positions themselves. The preposition " of*' is 
sometimes hardly dealt with. When I read in 
an article in the Times, on a late annexation, 
"What can the Emperor possibly want of 
these provinces of Savoy)** I saw at once that 
the writer must be a native of the midland 
counties, where your friends complain that 
you have not ^called of them of a long time.** 
Now in this case it is not the expression, but 
the sense meant to be conveyed by it, that is 
objectionabla "What can the Emperor want 
of these provinces 1 " is very good English, if 
we mean " What request has he to make of 
these provinces 1'* But if we mean, as the 
Tinui' writer evidently did, " What does he 
vfant with the provinces 1 " *.«., " What need 
has he of them f* then it is a vulgarism. 



SOI. There ia a pecnJiar use of prepositions, 
which ia allowable in moderation, but muat 
not be too often reaort^d to. It is the placing 
them at the end of a sentence, as I have jual 
done in the words " resorted to ; '' as is done 
ia the command, " Let not jour good be evil 
Bpokea of ; " and continuaUy in our diBcourse 
tiud writing. 

302. The accoont to be given of this is, that 
the preposition, which the verb usually takes 
after it, is regarded as forming a part of the 
word itself To tptai of, to raort to, are 
hardly verbs and prepositions, but form in 
each case almost oue word. But let us go 
on. " Where do you come from 1 " in the 
only way of putting that inquiry. *' Whence 
come yoti t " ia of couree pedantic, though 
accui-ate. "Where are you going tol" is 
exactly Uke the other question, hut here we 
usually drop the " to," merely because the 
adverb of reat " where," has come to be used 
for the adverb of motion " whither," and 
therefore the " to " ia not wanted. If a man 
chooses, as West-country men mostly do, to 
say " Whore are you going to 1 " he does not 
violate propriety, though he does violate 
oustum. But let ub go further atill ffoin^ 
(o has not only a hcdl, it has also a mentalt' 
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meaning, being equivalent to intending in the 
mind. And this usage rests on exactly the 
same basis as the other. The " to " of the in- 
finitive mood is precisely the same preposi- 
tion as the " to " of motion towards a place» 
" Were you going to do it 1 *' simply means 
"Were you, in your mental intention, ap- 
proaching the doing of it ? " And the proper 
conversational answer to such a question is, 
" I was going to," or " I was not going to," as 
the case may be ; not " I was going," or " I 
was not going," inasmuch as the mere verb 
to go does not express any mental intention. 
I know, in saying this, that I am at variance 
with the rules taught at very respectable 
institutions for enabling yoimg ladies to 
talk unlike their elders ; but this I cannot 
help ; and I fear this is an offence of which 
I have been, and yet may be, veiy often 
guilty. 

203. This kind of colloquial abbreviation 
of the infinitive comprehends several more 
phrases in common use, and often similarly 
objected to, e,g.^ ^^ ought to,** and "ought 
not tOy* " neglect to^* Ac, some of them not 
veiy elegant, but all quite unobjectionable on 
the score of grammar. These abbreviations 
are very common in the West of England^ 
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and are there carried further than any 
will (dlow. 

204. In manj cases of this kind w 
a choice whether the preposition shall ] 
or follow the object of the sentence. 
I may say, " the tnan to whom I had writt 
or " the man leliom I had v)ritten, to,' 
partiouliir instauce, the former is the more' 
elegant, and would usually be said : but this is 
not always so ; e.g., " You're the man I icaiittd 
to have some tali: with" would always be 
not, " Tov^re Ote man with whom I wanted 
have iomt talk" which would sound stilt 
and pedantic. 

205, The next thing I shall mention, 
for its own sake, but as & specimen of 
kind of criticism which I am often meeting 
with, and as instructive to those who wish to 
be critics of other men's language. I have 
said that "Dr. Donne preach«" so and so. 
My correspondent takes exception to this, and 
tells me that Dr. Doune has been dead 
two hundred years, and therefore I oi 
to say Dr. Donne preaclied, and not 
This may seem mere trifling: but it 
while to notice, that we speak thus, in the 
present tense, of writings permanently placed 
on record. Their authors, being deadr jM 
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speak to us. It would be affected and 
untisual to speak otherwise of things cited 
from books. If we use the past tense at all, 
it is not the indefinite, but the perfect, which 
also conyejB the idea of a living and acting 
even now. I should say, "Dr. Donne hcu 
explained this text thus or thus ; ** not " Dr. 
Donne explained this text thus or thus." This 
latter sentence would bear a different meaning. 
If I say, " livy torites,^* or " Liyy has written^ 
so and so," I imply that the book containing 
the incident is now extant. But if I say, 
"Livy wrote so and so," I should naturally be 
taken to be speaking of something reported 
as having been written in one of the books of 
his history which have been lost Tou may 
say of a sick man yet living, "He has lost much 
strength during the week." But the moment 
he is dead, you can no longer thus speak : 
you must say, "He lost much strength daring 
the week." If I say, " I have seen Wales 
twice," I carry the period during which my 
assertion is true through my whole life down 
to the present tima If I say, '' I saw Wales 
twice," my words simply refer to the fact, and 
the period to which they refer is understood 
to have terminated. I mean, in my youth, or 
when I was in Cheshire, or the like. Some* 
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times the difference between the two tenses 
ninj- convoy an interesting moral dietiaction. 
If I siiy, " My father left me an injunction to 
do this or that," T leave the way open to say, 
" hilt cow circumatanceB have changed, and 1 
fiiul another corirse more advisable :" if I saj 
" My father liaa left me an injunction to do 
thia or that," I imply that I am at this mo- 
ment obeying, mid mean to obey, that injunc- 
tion. The perfect tense ie in fact a present 
relating to the effect, at the present time, ol 
some net done in the past.* 

206. An important difference in meaning is 
sometimesniadehy the wrong or careless useol 
one of these tenses for the other. An instance 
of this occurs in the English version of the 
Bible in the beginning of Acts xii. There 
we read, in the original, that St. Paul finding 
certain disciples at Epbesus, asked them, " Did 
ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed — 
when ye first became believers J " To this 
they answered, "We did not so much se 
hear whether there were any Holy Ghoet" 



* The cDofasion between theaa tenaei is >omFlimn 
■iona. "I Oiill," say» an Irish correspondeDt, "M 
I affioi of a gentleman who ia expected etaj minaU, 
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On which St. Paul asked them, "Unto what 
then were ye baptized?" They replied, 
" Unto the baptism of John." Then he ex- 
plained to them that John's baptism, being 
only a baptism of repentance, did not bring 
with it the gift of the Holy Ghost. In this 
account, all is clear. But the English version, 
by an unfortunate mistake, has rendered the 
narrative unintelligible. It has made St 
Paul ask the converts, " Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed?" So far, indeed, 
all would be clear; for they certainly had 
not, though this does not represent what was 
said by the Apostle. But it is their answer 
which obscures the history. "We have not 
so much as heard," they are made to say, 
"whether there be any Holy Ghost." Strange 
indeed, that these disciples, who had probably 
been for years in the Church, should during 
that time, and up to the time when St. 
Paul spoke, never have heard of the existence 
of the Holy Spirit. Kender the words accu- 
rately, and all is clear. 

207. I am now going to speak of a combina- "jj« ^<^ 
tion of words which is so completely natural- 
ised, that it would be vain to protest against 
it, or even to attempt to disuse it one's self. 
I mean, the joining together of a present and 



L 
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ft past participle, as we do when we say " 1 
later wot beiitff v^-Uten," " 27« dinner u bei 
cooked." Such combiuationa were, I beliei 
□ut used byoiir beat oud uioBt ut refill 
until a comparatively recent date. Ths ol 
aud correct nay of expressing what ie uteai 
by these plirases, was, " The letter wnt I 
writing" or "waa writing;" "The dumtr 
cooling : " the verba being used in a neut 
Bense. The objeotion to "' beinff toi-itten " t 
"»»(/»« proeeM o/ irritiiig," ia this, — thi 
"written" is a past participle, indicating 
finished aot. When 1 suy " / Aam teritttKi 
litter^' I mean, I have by me, or have as 
act accomplished, a letter written. So t 
" being wrilien " properly means, extsting in 
state of completion. " My letter being 
ten, I pat it in the jxisC." And, 
speakiDg, we cannot iise the combination 
signify an incomplete action. Still, as I 
said, the iaaccui'acy has crept into the 
guage, and is now fuuud everywhere, in 
and in writing. The only thing we oan i 
in such a case is to avoid it, where it can 1 
avoided without violation of idiom, or givii 
harahuess to the sentence, 
id 20S. Thciie\t point which Inotice shall bati 
lute of the auxiharies " ihall" and "wiU^ 2f< 
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here we are at once struck by a curious phe- 
nomenon. I never knew an Englishman who 
misplaced ^^ shall" and ^^vnll:" I hardly ever 
have known an Irishman or a Scotchman who 
did not misplace them sometimes. And it is 
strange to observe how incurable the propen- 
sity is. It was but the other day that I 
asked a person sprung of Irish blood, whether 
he would be at a certain house to which I was 
going that evening. The answer was, " Fm 
afraid I won't." Yet my friend is a sound 
and accurate English scholar, and I had never 
before, during all the years I had known him, 
discovered any trace of the sister island. 

209. In attempting to give an explanation of 
our English usage, I may premise that it is 
exceedingly difiBcult to do so. We seem to 
proceed rather on instinct, than by any fixed 
rule. Yet instinct, in rational beings, must 
be founded on some inherent fitness of 
things ; and examination ought to be able 
to detect that fitness. Let us try to do this, 
though it may be difficult, in the case before 
us. 

210. The simplest example that can be given " i ^^' 
is "/ toilL" Now this can have but one mean- 
ing. It can only be used as expressing deter- 
mination : only, where the will of the person 
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Rpeaking is concerned. "Wilt thou liave thii 
■woman to thy weilded wifel" Answer,"! 
will" (in the Latin, " mU)"). We caufli't 
use " / vfUl" where a mere contingent fiitui'e 
event is coucemed. We cannot use " / mill " 
of anything uncertain, anything about whicli 
we hope or fear. " Help me, I'll fall," if 
Btriotly interjireted, wuuld be an outreaty tn 
be saved from an act of wilftil precipitatioa 
"J fear I won't" ia an irapoBeihle and nn- 
meaning junction of terme. If it meant any- 
tiling, it could only be, "I fear that, when tbe 
time cornea, my power of volition will be 
found too weak for ita work." But tbia i 
obviously not what it ia intended to niei 
The account then of "/ mil" eeeius ■ 
simple, 

211. Now, what ia "Ithallt" Inita on 
nary use, it just takes those cases of thiq 
future, where " / wiU" cannot be said ; tha 
cases where the things spoken of are 
pendent of our own will. " Next TWrnfnyJ 
titallhf Uimit!/-one" — an event quite out of i 
now power. So fnr, all ia plain. But tliq 
i« a case of " / sAa^i " which somewhat < 
plicates the matter. We are in the hati 
'when announcing something which m t 
tively mean to do, to speak of it as if it i 
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taken, so to say, out of the region of our own 
. will^ and placed among things absolutely cer- 
tain ; and in such cases we tilm '^ will " into 
" shalV* The traveller meets with incivility, 

« 

or he cannot find his luggage, at the station. 
He breaks forth, in angry mood, **/ shall 
unite to the * Times ' about this" — and he . 
means the station-master to conclude that his 
writing is as certain as if it were already 
done. The' "shall *^ is intended to elevate 
the " will " into the category of things indis- 
putable. 

212. So far then for ''will'' and '' sJiair "yoawisi' 
when used in the first person. But how when 

used in the second 1 Let us take '' You vnlV 
" Tou wUl " is used when speaking to ano- 
ther person of a matter entirely out of the 
speaker's power and jurisdiction. " You will 
be twenty-one next Tuesday," ^ If you climh 
thai ladder you will falV* This is the ordi- 
nary use. Here again there is an exception, 
which I cannot well treat till I have spoken 
of « Y(m shaU." 

213. " You shall " or ''You sliall not" is ••youshan.* 
said to another, when the will of the speaker 
compels that which is spoken of. "Th(yu 

shaU love the Lvrd thy God." " Thou shali 
not steal." 
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iL 314. The exceptions to both, these usages 

may be stated thus, and they are ueiiriy 
related to that*of which I spoke when on the 
first person. A master writes to his servant, 
" On the receipt of thie you will go" or " yw 
Kill plfoieto go,'' "to tuck a place." This ii 
treating the obedienc* of the servant as a 
matter of certainty, sure to follow of coimc 
on his lord's command. The escejition in 
the nse o{"sliall" is when we say, for in 
stance, " ffi/ou look through Hittory, you Aal 
find that it has alinayi been *)," and the ao 
count of it seems to be, that the speakei 
feels as perfect a certainty of the result, as il 
it were not contingent, bnt depended only or 
his absolute command. 
^ 215. It remains that we consider the wordt 
"will " and *' shall" as applied in the thirti 
person; said of persons and things spoken 
about. And here, what has already been 
said will be a sufficient guide id ordiner; 
cases. For all announcements of common 
events foreseen in the future, "will" is the 
word to be used. " / Oiink U will rain b^on 
night." " To-morrou! will be old May-ditf." 
We may sometimes use " i/iaU," but it can 
only be in eases where our own wilL « 
choice, or power, exercises some influeaoa^ 
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the events spoken of : as for instance, ^ The 
Sim shall not set to-night before IJind out this 
matter.'* "iV«rt Tuesday shall he the day,'* 
Notice, you would not say, " Next Tuesday 
shcUl be my birthday : ^ you must say, " Next 
Tuesday unll be my birthday : " because that 
is a matter over which you have no control : 
but the Queen might say, *^Next Tuesday 
shall be my birthday:** because she would 
mean, ^ shaU be kept as my birthday^** a mat- 
ter over which she has control 

216. There are some very delicate and inttmoea «« 

almost in- 
curious cases of the almost indifferent usage different 

uaag*. 

of the two auxiliary verbs. Take this one, 
**!/ he wiU look, he will find it to be so,*' 
Here we use the first '* wUl '* in the sense of 
" choose to:** "If he please to look** But the 
second has its mere future use : "heunUfi/nd 
that it is so,** Here however we might use, 
though it would be somewhat pedantic Eng- 
lish, the word "shall** in both members of 
the sentence : **If he shall look^ he shcUlfind 
it to be so/* and then the former " shall** 
would be in the sense of a mere future, and 
the second in that sense of absolute certainty, 
" I unll undertake thai he shall find,** of which 
I spoke just now. This sentence might in 
&ct be correctly said in four different ways : 
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K he will look, be will find : 
If he shall look, he shall find : 
If he will look, he shall find : 
If he shall look, he will find. 
I may mention that the almost uniform use 
of " sIuzW* as applied to future events and to 
persons concerned in them, is reserved for 
the prophetic language of the Bible, as spoken 
by One whose will is supreme and who has 
all under his control. 

217. There are certain other cases in which 
we may say either "m^Z" or ^^ shall." In 
reporting what another said, or what one said 
one's self, we may say, " He told me he should 
go up to tourn to-morrow and settle it/' or we 
may say, " He told rne he tvould go up to toum^'* 
&C. This arises from the possibility, already 
noticed, of using either word in speaking in 
the first person. 
AmWguity. 218. Sometimes an ambiguity arises from 
the fact that " vnll " and " would " either may 
convey the idea of inclination of the will, or 
may point to a mere future event. We have 
two notable instances in the English version 
of the New Testament. Our Lord says to 
the Jews (John v. 40), " Te will not come to ms 
that ye might have life.'' Is He merely an- 
nouncing a fact, or is He speaking of the 
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bent and inclination of their minds? We 
consult the original, and the question is at 
once answered. What our Lord says, is this : 
" Yd are not willing, ^^ **' ye have no mind," " to 
come to Tfte tliat ye might have life,** 

219. Again (Matt. xi. 27). ** Noman knovh 
eth tlie FatJier save tlie Son, and he to wliomso- 
ever tlie Son will reveal Him,** Is this " will ** 
a mere auxiliary for the future meauing, or 
does it convey the idea of exerdse of will f 
Here again the original sets us right in a 
moment. It is, "he to whom the Son is 
minded to reveal Him." 

220. Let us take a still m^re remarkable 
case. The Pharisees said to our Loyd (Luke 
xiii. 31), "Get thee hence, for Herod will kill 
thee." This seems a mere future, and I have 
no doubt English readers universally regard it 
as such : but the original is " Herod wishes," 
"is minded," " to kill thee." 

221. The sense of duty conveyed by 
" should " sometimes causes ambiguity. Thus 
we have (Matt. xxvi. 35), " Tliough I s/iould 
die vnth thee, yet will I not deny thee** This, 
to the mere Euglish reader, only conveys 
the sense, " Even if it sJwuld happen that I 
should die with thee.** But on consult hig the 
original we find we should be wrong in 



E 



thus un lie retail ding it. It is " Even ^ Hit 
nfceisfiri/ for me to dU uith thee"- 
would have been better rendered, " Evm if 
nuist die with t/ite." But iu another clai 
(John xii. 19), " Thii tpake Hy 
by what death lie s/iould glorify God,'" 
"should"' dues not represent anj □ecaastt]') 
but the mere future, 
1 222. Whii;h is right, "it would tern," < 
' "it should seem" t asks a Scottish oorr 
spondent I believe both are right, bi 
with slightly differing meanings. Both, be 
obaerved, are expressions of Tery slight ai 
qualified asBeiit. The former, "U wou, 
leem," implies, " we are told that if we we 
to weigh all that is to be said, 
come to such or such a tonclusiou," 1 
latter, "it tliould seem," conveys the meanii 
with perhaps a slightly ironical tinge, tl 
we are required to believe so and eo. 1 
Germans use their "toll," in reporting ( 
conclusions or belief of others, in nearlj' 1 
same aenso. 
of 223. Au amusing instance of the ooai 
of e/urll and will was repeated to me 
another Scottish correspondent. A yut 
men's " Institute for Discussion and S 
improvement " la reported in a Scottish p 
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vincial paper to have met, and discussed the 
question, "Shall the material universe be 
destroyed?" My correspondent supposes 
that the decision was in the negative : or that 
if it was in the affirmative, the society can- 
not have proceeded to carry its resolution into 
eflfect. 

224. I believe Dr. Latham, in his " His- Dr. i*- 

tham's 

tory of the English Language," was the first account of 
to observe that the confusion in such cases is 
more apparent than real The Englishman 
and the Scotchman mean the same thing, but 
express it diflFerently. We may say either, 
"the material universe wiUhb destroyed," ex- 
pressing merely something which will happen 
some day in the future : or we may say " the 
material universe shaU be destroyed,** in which 
case we put more solemnity and emphasis 
into our announcement, and treat it as some- 
thing inevitable, pronouncing almost as if 
we were exercising our own will in the mat- 
ter. When we turn the assertion into a 
question, we say, " Will the material universe 
be destroyed 1 " the Scotchman says, " Shall 
the material universe be destroyed?" He 
means to put, as a question, what we meant, 
when we used skall in the assertion. But be 
it observed, that in turning the proposition 
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into a question, the shall aseumes a ludicrous 
form, because of the deli Iterative aspect given 
to the sentence; and it louka a^ if the p«raua 
putting the question had tlie optiou whetlier 
he would destroy the universe or not. 

225. Five yeiire ago I was visiting Loch 
Maree, in RoES-shire, with my family. We 
took a "trap" from tlie comfortable inn at 
Kinloch-Ewe, and lunched und slietched on 
the clifis, about twelve miles down the lake. 
When our time was nearly up, our Highland 
driver appeared in the distance, shouting, 
" Will I yauk him!" which, being interpreted, 
meant to say, " Shall I harness the pony !" 
I hardly see how even Dr. Latham's explana- 
tion will account for the usage here,* 



* I venture to inurt tbe folloviog rem&rlu of a -very 
intelligeiit Irisli correapnadent : — 

"Your rules for the UMofiWr and 'wi/i' wemU 
ms, u (ar u thej go, tbe moat siniple nail satiafiictary 
I hiiTe ever read. Bnt I obaerse ;— 

"I. No rule 'a laid dowD for the use of these words 
in interrogation. la Ireland the teniltiiicy ia to make 
uw of 'will' in roer^ cait. I Lave oollected Bevfial 
eiamplei from Eogliah writeiB wbieh Beem la me to 
HDggeit tbe folloiriDg rules;— 

" ' Will you f ixt, reqaal. ^ 

"'Shall you f ' a, aiuijilo queilton u 

'" tfillhet' a aimple question, 

"'AoU hit' mauii 'do you leiih that he ■! 
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226. We often find persons using super- Use of 
fluous conjunctions or prepositions in their p^cies— 

" '^ * ^doobtbot 

that" 

'''WiUIV 18 always inoorreet 

^^'ShaU IV has two meanings: Ist^ it asks the 
simple question as to the fbtore erent^ v.g,^ 'shall I be 
of age next month V 2nd, it asks, ' do yon wish that / 
thallV v.g.^ 'shall I call yon friend V 

" 11. Yon say nothing of the use of these words in 
the secondary daoses of snch sentences as the following : 

" * He hopes that he thdU not be thought,* &c 

" ' He walked into a chnrch knowing well he thould 
find,' &c. 

'' Phrases of this kind occur very frequently, and, I 
think, almost all my countrymen would be found to use 
wiU and would instead of shall and should. I may add 
that, as it seems to me nothing to be found In your book 
would set them right on this pointy I would propose the 
following principle for snch eases : — If we report in our 
own words what another has said, or thought, or known, 
or felt, we must use thai yerb which he would have used 
if, speaking in the first person, he had himself related 
the circumstance. 

'*III. Tiiere is to be found almost every day in the 
7%7ne8 (second oolnmo) a curious illustration of the dis- 
tinction between * shall' and *will.' When a person 
advertises for a lost article we sometimes read, * If any 
person brings, &c., he sJiaU be rewarded :* sometimes 
we find, 'a reward wiU be given.* Now here your rules 
seem to be at fiiult. The future event, namely, the 
giving of the reward, is dependent upon the will of the 
speaker in the latter case as well as in the former. If 
the rule hold good, therefore, we might say, ' A reward 
shall be given.* Yet this is never said.'* 

[This seems to fall under the list of exceptions men- 
tioned in paragraph 214 ; where the result is so spoken 
of as not contingent but certain. " A reward shall be 

N i 
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usual talk. Two cases are more frequent 
than others. One ie the use of hxit after the 
Tcrb to doubt. " I do not doubt l/til that he 
will come," ia both found in print and heard 
in conversation. The "but," is wholly un- 
necessary, and a vulgarism. " I do not doubt 
that lie will come," e.tpressea precisely the 
same thing, ond should aliraya be used. 

227. The same may be said of the ez- 
preaaion on to. " The cat jumped on to 
the chair ; " the to being wholly unneeded, 
and never used by any careful writer or 
speaker. 

228. Few points mentioned in these "notes" 
have (.revoked so much rejoinder as this repro- 
Iwtionof "ob(o." It seems, to judge by its many 
defenders, to be au especial favourite. The 
plea usually set up for it is, that "on" with- 
out "to" does not sufficiently express motum: 
that " the cat jumped on the chair " would 
imply merely that the cat, being on the chair 
already, there jumped. To this I have but 
one answer ; that no doubt the words map 
mean this, to one who is disposed to invent 
meanings fur them ; but tlint they do mean 

fiven," is the subjective iljctnm or bim «bo huaeo deter- 
mined ; "a reward will be given," is the nhjeoli»B 
fntDie certaintj, the delvrmitialioti bning )(«: aiglil nC} 
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this, is surely not true. "The cat jum;ied on 
the table, and began to lap the milk." Who 
would ever misunderstand this 1 Tal^ e an in- . 
cident of one's schoolboy long walks. "Coach- 
man, I'm very tired, and I shall bf, late in ; 
but I've got no money in my pocket." "All 
right, my lad, jump on the box." Was there 
ever a schoolboy who would fail to com- 
prehend this?* 

229. One correspondent asks why "o/i to" ^^1!^^^. 
is not as good English as "mtoT' I answer, 
because " (w " is ordinarily a preposition of 
motion as well as of rest, whereas "in" is 
almost entirely a preposition of rest. To fall 
on^ to light on^ and the like, are very com- 
mon ; and we are thus prepared for the use 
of on to signify motion without an additional 
prepositioa 

229a. It will be manifest, that the juxta- " i«>i^»f 

' •* on to." 

position of " <m'^ and " to" in such a sentence 

* Since the publication cf the first edition, sereral 
correspondents have again vehemently eontroTerted the 
opinion here expressed : and I have been eren nrged to 
withdraw it and confess myself in the wrong. I am 
afraid, therefore, that my correspondents will think me 
very obstinate fur still maintaining my view : and say- 
ing, that I cannot conreiye what signification of motion 
towards is gained by the ralgarism ** on to,** which ia 
not alrtrady oooTeycd by <'<m,'* or at all eyente by 
"i^pow," ' * 
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If he will look, he will find : 
If he shall look, he shall find ! 
If he will look, he shall find : 
If he Bliall look, he will find. 
I may mention that the nlmost unifonn nae 
(rf " altalt" an applied tofutura events and to 
persons concerned in tiiem, ia reserved for 
the prophetic language of the Bilile,aa spoken 
by One whose will is supreme and who hss 
all under his control. 

217. There are certain otbercases ia which 
we may say either "m/l" or "sluill." In 
reporting what another said, or what one said 
one's self, we may say, " Ne told wie he thotdd 
go up to town to-morrow and leltle it/' or we 
may say, " He told me he would go up to taan^ 
<tc This arises from the possibility, already 
notiL-ed, of using either word in speaking in 
the first person. 

218. Sometimes an ambiguity aiisea from 
the fact that " will " and " vmjitd " either may 
convey the idea of inclination of the will, ot 
may point to a mei-e future event. We have 
two notable inatances in tlje English version 



t the New Teatanient. Our Lord 



says 



the Jews (John v. 40), " Te m// not com* to m 
that ye viii/IU have life." Is Hi: merely an- 
BOimoing a fact, or is He speaking ( 
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bent and inclination of their minds 1 "We 
consult the original, and the question is at 
once answered. What our Lord says, is this : 
" Yd are not wUlingy^ *•' ye have no mind,*' " to 
come to me tltat ye might have life.** 

219. Again (Matt. xi. 27). ^ No man know- 
eth tJie FatJier save tlie Son, and he to whomso- 
ever tJie Son will reveal Him,** Is this " will ** 
a mere auxiliary for the future meaning, or 
does it convey the idea of exercise of wUl f 
Here again the original sets us right in a 
moment. It is, "he to whom the Son is 
minded to reveal Him." 

220. Let us take a still m^re remarkable 
case. The Pharisees said to our Loyd (Luke 
liii. 31), "Get thee hence, for Herod will kill 
thee.** This seems a mere future, and I have 
no doubt English readers universally regard it 
as such : but the original is " Herod wishes," 
"is minded," "to kill thee." 

221. The sense of duty conveyed by 
" should ** sometimes causes ambiguity. Thus 
we have (Matt. xxvi. 35), " Tliough I slioidd 
die vnth thee, yet will I not deny thee** This, 
to the mere English reader, only conveys 
the sense, " Even if it should happen that I 
should die with thee.** But on consulting the 
original we find we should be wrong in 
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thus uiulerstanding it. It is " Eoen if it he 
necessiny for me to die with tlue" — anil 
wotild hftve been better rendered, " Evm if I 
laiiat die -with thee." But in aiiotlier clause 
(Johu iiL 19), " Thu spake He, sigaifi/ing 
hy what death lie alioiild fflori/y God," tlie 
" ihould" does not represent any neceBsitj, 
but the mere future. 
1 223. Whith is right, "if uiould seem" or 
" it ikould seem " t asks a Scottish corre- 
spondent I believe both are right, but 
with slightly differing meanings. Both, be it 
observed, are expressions of very slight and 
qualified assent The former, "it viould 
seem," implies, " we are tuld that if wo were 
to weigh all tbat is to be said, we should 
come to such or such a conclusion," The 
latter, "it should seem," conveys the meaning, 
with perhaps a slightly ironical tinge, that 
we are required to believe SO and so. The 
Germans use their '■'mil," in reporting the 
conclusions or belief of others, in nearly the 



L 



223. Au amusing inatanoe of the confusion 
shall and will was repented to me 
another Scottish corrcspoiideut. A young 
men's " Institute for Discussion and Self- 
improvement " is reported in a Scottiah pro 
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yincial paper to have met, and discussed the 
question, ''Shall the material universe be 
destroyed ? " My correspondent supposes 
that the decision was in the negative : or that 
if it was in the afi&rmative, the society can- 
not have proceeded to carry its resolution into 
effect. 

224. I believe Dr. Latham, in his " His- Dr. Lik- 

tham'a 

tory of the English Language," was the first account of 
to observe that the confusion in such cases is 
more apparent than real The Englishman 
and the Scotchman mean the same thing, but 
express it differently. We may say either, 
"the material universe m^be destroyed,** ex- 
pressing merely something which will happen 
some day in the future : or we may say '' the 
material universe tkaU be destroyed," in which 
case we put more solemnity and emphasis 
into our announcement, and treat it as some- 
thing inevitable, pronouncing almost as if 
we were exercising our own will in the mat- 
ter. When we turn the assertion into a 
question, we say, '' Will the material universe 
be destroyed ? " the Scotchman says, " Shall 
the material univei*se be destroyed]*' He 
means to put, as a question, what we meant, 
when we used ihall in the assertion. But be 
it observed, that in turning the proposition 

N 
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noun in its place. " The etorm naA &t tlw 
(or, "its") highest at noon;" "What is 
woman at her loveliest?" And we some- 
times fill out tlie phrase with the article 
when we want it to be more than uauallj 
solemn ; " If he did not love his fnther, at 
the least he might have honoured him." "At 
the last" iB found six times in the English 
Bible; "at laat," if we may trust the oon- 
cordances, never ; " at the first," twenty' 
eight times ; " at first," never ; " at the leart," 
three times ; while " at least " is found twice 
(1 Sam. iii. 4, Luke xii. 42) J "at the most," 
onoo (1 Cor. liv. 27) ; but " at moat," never. 

23S. " All of them," " bath of tl>.em." These 
eipresBions are often ehallenged. Are they 
right, or not J When I have a number of 
things, and speak of " one of them," " two of 
them," " the rest of thom," the preposition 
" of" has what is called its partitive sense. 
It may be explained by "out of," or "from 
cmwng!' Thus, " one of them " ia " one from 
among them;" "two of thena" is "two 
from among them ; " " the rest of them " is 
" all from among them that do not belong tn 
those already named." But, it ia urged, "all 
of them " cannot be " all from among them," 
because there would be iinui 



Ne^^ 
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bent and inclination of their minds? "We 
consult the original, and the question is at 
once answered. What our Lord says, is this : 
" Yi are not wUlingy^ ** ye have no mind" " to 
come to me tltat ye mi(/ht have life.^* 

219. Again (Matt. xi. 27). ^ No man hnow- 
eth tlie FatJier save tlie Son, and he to wlwmso- 
ever the Son will reveal Him." Is this " mil " 
a mere auxiliary for the future meaning, or 
does it convey the idea of exercise of mill f 
Here again the original sets us right in a 
moment. It is, "he to whom the Son is 
minded to reveal Ilim." 

220. Let us take a still m^re remarkable 
case. The Pharisees said to our Loyd (Luke 
liii. 31), "Get thee hence, for Herod will kill 
thee." This seems a mere future, and I have 
no doubt English readers universally regard it 
as such : but the original is " Herod wishes," 
"is minded," " to kill thee." 

221. The sense of duty conveyed by 
" should " sometimes causes ambiguity. Thus 
we have (Matt. xxvi. 35), " TJiough I sli/ould 
die tvith thee, yet will I not deny thee." This, 
to the mere English reader, only conveys 
the sense, " Even if it should happen that I 
shaucd die with thee" But on consulting the 
original we find we should be wron«^ iu 
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in EBther t, 14. Clearly, both of tt.eae Kre 
legitimate. A gallows whose height ia fiftj 
oubita, may be said to be "fifty cubits high": 
it is high, and the measure of that height is 
fifty cubits. ThuB we have "a mile wide": 
" ten thousand fathoms deep." Also, the same 
gallowB may be said to be " of fifty cubits" 
(high, or, in height) : the " of" being used, as 
in the phrases " she was of the s^e of twelve 
years" (Mark v. 42), "of a great age" (Luke 
U. 36), to indicate the class or standard of the 
object spoken of. The gallows is high, and 
belongs to that class of things whose height 
is fifty cubits. 

338. A correspondent states as his own 
usage, and defends, the insertion of an adverb 
between the sign of the infinitive mood and 
the verb. He gives as an instance, " to sdai- 
tificaliy illustrate." But surely this is a prac- 
tice entirely unknown to English spcakera 
and writers. It seems to me, that we ever 
regard the to of the infinitive as inseparable 
from its verb. And when we have already 
a choice between two forma of eipreBsioii, 
"scientifically to illustrate," and "to illustrato 
scientifically," there seems no good reason for 
flying in the face of common usage. 
id 239. In a letter bearing after its address, 
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▼incial paper to have met, and discussed the 
question, ''Shall the material universe be 
destroyed?" My correspondent supposes 
that the decision was in the negative : or that 
if it was in the afi&rmative, the society can- 
not have proceeded to carry its resolution into 
effect. 

224. I believe Dr. Latham, in his " His- Dr. Tj^ 

tham'a 

tory of the English Language," was the first account of 
to observe that the confusion in such cases is 
more apparent than real The Englishman 
and the Scotchman mean the same thing, but 
express it differently. We may say either, 
"the material universe wiUhe destroyed,** ex- 
pressing merely something which will happen 
some day in the future : or we may say " the 
material universe shall be destroyed," in which 
case we put more solemnity and emphasis 
into our annoimcement, and treat it as some- 
thing inevitable, pronoimcing almost as if 
we were exercising our own will in the mat- 
ter. When we turn the assertion into a 
question, toe say, " Will the material universe 
be destroyed ? " the Scotchman says, " Shall 
the material univei*se be destroyed?" He 
means to put, as a question, what we meant, 
when we used shall in the assertion. But be 
it observed, that in turning the proposition 
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still, I venture to think that to come to grirf ii 
of the two the more according to the analogy 
of our usage. We say to come to an end, not 
to go to an end ; we say of a desperate young 
villain, that he will come to the gallows, not 
that he will go to the gallows. Indeed, if 
we chose, we might illustrate the difference 
between the two expressions, by saying what 
I fear is often true of the effect of our public 
executions, that going to the gallows is but too 
likely to end in coming to the gallows, 
other usee 241. This uso of go and com>e is rather 

of "go" ana " 



'«»>»«•" curious. We say of a wrecked ship, that she 
went to pieces ; but of a crushed jug, that it 
came to pieces. Plants com^ up, come into 
leaf, come into flower ; but they go to seed, 
they go out of flower. It may be that in 
this case we regard the above-ground state as 
that in which we ourselves are, and the being 
in leaf and in flower as those in which we 
wish them to be, and like to think of them ; 
and so the passing into those states is a kind 
of approach to us : whereas the state of seed 
being one leading to decay, and beyond what 
is our own place and feeling as regards flowers, 
they seem to depart from us in passing into 
it. Thus the sim goes in behind a cloud, and 
com>es out fix)m behind it But we are not 
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consistent in speaking of the sun. He is said 
to go down in the evening ; but never to come 
up in the morning. 

242. And very minute shades of meaning 
are sometimes conveyed by the use of one or 
other of these verbs. You are talking about 
a public meeting with a friend who you know 
will be there. If you say to him " I shall 
not come to the meeting," you identify him 
with those who get up the meeting, and 
imply that he is desirous you should join him 
there. If you say, " I shall not go to the 
meeting," you tacitly ignore the fact of his 
being about to attend, and half imply that 
he would do well to ' stay away also. " Are 
you coming to church to-day 1 " implies that 
the questioner is / " Are you going to church 
to-day ) *' implies nothing as to whether he is 
or is not. To this latter question one might 
rejoin, "Yes: are you?" but not so to the 
former. 

243. In nothing do we find more frequent misuse of 

"whom.* 

mistakes in writers comiponly careful, than 
in using the accusative case of a relative pro- 
noun where the nominative ought to be used. 
A correspondent, for instance, desciibing what 
he thinks the disastrous effects of my advo- 
cacgr of " i< « iwtf," says, " I have heard per- 
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BOna v)Kom I knew were in the habit of u 
the form ' it is I,' say instead, ' it is n 
Here, the mistake is very evident. " I knew* 
is merely parenthetical, put io by way of 
Touoher for the fact — "persons who, I knew, 
were." The writer might bave said, "whom. 
I knew to be" or " to have been ; " 
sentence stands, tcho must be the nonunatiTS 
case to the verb were. 

2ii. A still worse example occurred in tfav 
Times a short time since, in translating thS 
Count de Montalembert's famous speech ia 
favour of liberty of conscience. It would 
perhaps be bard to criticiae a report of || 
apeecli ; but the sentcuce wits quoted for esp^^ 
cial comment in the leading article, and act 
correctiun was made. It ran thus : " Tha 
gag forced into the mouth of vihxmuoevtP 
lifta up his voice with a pure heart to preaob 
his faith, that giLg I feel between my own' 
lips, and I shudder with pain." 

245. Now in this eentence, first of all it 
is clear that "whomsoever lifts" cannot b»! 
right. The indefinite relative pronoun ought 
to be the nominative case to the verb lift^ 
and therefore ought to be whosoever and Dot' 

246. But then, how about the t 
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Hon % " The mouth of whosoever lifta ^ is 
an elliptical dause. Filled up, it will be " tJiA 
mouth of him whosoever lifU^^ or, more com- 
pletely, ^^of him wliosoever he he that lifts.^^ 
In its shortened form we have the object, 
*^him,^^ omitted. But we must not visit this 
omission on the unfortunate relative pronoun 
which follows, and degrade it from its placd 
in the sentence by making it do the work of 
the missing member. 

247. A correspondent stigmatises the ex- " iiffewni 
pression " different tOy^ which he shows (I 
own I was not aware of it) has become very 
common of late. Of couno tach a combina- 
tion is entirely against all reason and analogy. 
" Compare," says this writer, " any other 
English words compoimded of this same 
Latin preposition, for example, ' distant^* ' dis- 
tinct,^ and it will be seen that ^from ' is the 
only appropriate term to be employed in con- 
nection with them." The same will be seen, 
I venture to add, by substituting the verb 
*^ to differ ^^ in the places where ^^ different^^ 
wliich in fact is only its participle, is thus 
joined. For instance, in the sentence quoted 
from Mr. Taylor's Convent Life in Italy^ 
" Michael Angelo planned a totally different 
fBt^ade to the existing one,** make this substi* 
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tution, and read it, '^ Michael Angelo planned 

a facade which totally differed to the existing 

one," and the error will be immediately seen. 

"in respect 248. *' In respect of J' *' in respect to,^' "with 

(or, regard) i Jf r f 

of," 4c respect to : " which of these is right ? The 
question eitends alsio to " in regard of," " in 
regard to" " tcith regard to" For respect and 
regard, though far from meaning the same 
when spoken of as feelings of the mind, yet 
in their primitive meaning, which is that now 
treated of, are identical. 

249. I believe it will be found that of and 
to may be indifferently used after these words. 
Both words have the same signification ; an 
a^t of looking hack at. The former, respect, 
is a Latin word, and the expression answering 
to " in respect of," is used in Latin. At the 
same time, the natural construction of the 
verb from which respect is derived would be 
with the preposition to {respicere ad). There 
is nothing in the meaning of the word to 
forbid either construction — ^with of, or with 
to. The same may be said of regard, which 
is of French origin. 

250. Still, if we agree on this much, it 
remains to be seen what preposition should 
be prefixed, " In respect of" is the pure Latin 
oonstruction, and seems on all hands (but see 
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below) to be admitted as pure English like^ 
wisa And the same with ^^ in regard off* 
*^tdth respect tof* and "iw respect to,*' are 
both found : the former I think the more 
frequently in our best writers. But, unless 
I am mistaken, **m<A respect of" is not found. 
251. When one of my Censors said of a 
sentence in these notes, that I had used " in 
respect of," for " vdth respect to," he surely must 
have been speaking without his authorities 
before him. He will find in the dictionaries, 
that in the scanty lists there given, Spenser, 
Bacon, Tillotson, all use the expression com- 
plained of. It occurs in Philippians iv. 11, 
and Colossians iL 16, and is certainly as much 
used by good modem writers as that which 
he wishes to substitute for it 

252. What the same Censor means when "in'wwij 

as. * 

he says that "inversely as'* should be 
" inversely to," I am at a loss to understand. 
I can comprehend " in inverse proportion to," 
or " in inverse ratio to ;" but surely by all the 
usages of mathematical language, from which 
* the phrase is borrowed, one variable thing 
must be said to be directly or inversely as, 
not to, another which is compared with it. 

252a. A correspondent asks the question, " contnwi 
« contrast to," or "* contrast wUh f" It may * ^«^" 

o % 
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be answered that both of these seem allowabla 
For contrast partakes of two ideas j that of 
opposition, and that of comparison. Now we 
oppose one thing to another, and we (com- 
monly) compare one thing with another. 
Still, as the idea of opposition is, beyond 
question, the prevalent one, I should prefer 
" contrast to.*^ 

9 

Meiwingof 253. Nor can I comprehend again what the 
Censor above-mentioned means when he says, 
in reference to my having called an adverb " a 
term,*' that an adverb is not a term, but a 
word, a part of a tenn. For the whole account 
to be given of " term}^ its derivation and its 
usage, is against him. It comes to us prox- 
imately from the Latin terminus — directly 
from the French " terme." Both these, when 
used of language, signify, not a clause, but 
a w(yrd. And so our dictionaries give the 
meaning of the English term — ^''The word 
by which a thing is expressed." 

iteason for 254. I mention this, not for the sake of 

xncntioning 

these self-vindication, which forms no part of my 

objections. ' ^ "^ 

design in collecting these notes, but that I 
may guard others against being misled by 
this incorrect view of the meaning of a word 
in common use. 
•«l iM«i not 255. With the same end in view, I notiM 
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another of his objections. " / need not have 5*^^, . 

" troubled 

troubled myself *^ He would correct this to nvseW." 
*' / shotdd not have needed to trouble myself : " 
saying, " the verb troiMed^ which you have 
put in the past, should have been in the pre- 
sent : just as the verb needy which you have 
put in the present, should have been in the 
past.'' Now in these words appears the cause 
of my Censor's mistake. It is the very com- 
mon one of confusing a perfect tense with 
a past one. " I need not have troubled my- 
self " is strictly correct; being equivalent to 
" I need not be in the present situation of 
having troubled myself." Every 'perfect is in 
fact a present. <* / have troubled myself ^^ de- 
scribes not a past action, but ihB present resuU 
of a past action. This is now so generally 
acknowledged even by the ordinary gram- 
mariana, that it is strange in our days to 
find any one who attends to the matter 
making a mistake about it 

256. Seeing, however, that this has been caution 

respectiiif 

done, it may be as well to put my readers on past and 
their guard, ever to bear in mind the dis- Kuaea. 
tinction between the indefinite past and the 
perfect I have said something on this differ- 
ence in a former paragraph ; it may be 
enough to repeat here, that while the indefi- 
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nite past tense of a verb must always be 
constructed ca a past, the perfect, consisting 
of the auxiliary " have " with the past parti- 
ciple of the verb, denotes present possession 
of the state or act described by that past 
participle, and must always be treated and 
constructed as a present* 
Use of the 257. One more point noticed by my Censor 

present to '^ 

ri^ify fixed xnoij serve for our instruction. I had begun 

a sentence, " The next point which I notice, 

shall be . • ." This he designates as 

"confusing the present -and the future." 

Here again is a mistake as to the usage of 

the tenses. There is a very common use of 

the present, which has regard, not to actual 

time of occurrence, but to design, " Do you 

go abroad this year ? " "I will come unto 

you when I shall pass through Macedonia, 

for I do pass through Macedonia," 1 Cor. 

xvL 5. In this sense the present was used 

in the sentence complained of. " The next 

point which I notice," means, " the next 

point coming under potice," " the next point 

which I mean to notice in my lecture." It 

is necessary for one who would write good 

grammar, and remark on the grammar of 

* See Dr. Latham's '< History of the English Lui- 
gnage^" p. 557. 
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others, to know the usages of the yariouB 
tenses, not merely to deal with these tenses 
as they appear at first sight. 

258. " I mention it, because it may be Sentences 

' "^ wrongly 

that of many others besides him." This is suppoeed 

*' elliptic. 

objected to by one who fills it up thus : " it 
may be a difficulty of many other people, 
besides being a difficulty of him" But surely 
a moment's thought will convince any of us, 
that such a filling up, nay, that any filling up 
at all, is quite wrong, and beside the purpose. 
The pronoun ** him " is governed by the pre- 
position, or transitive adverb ^^ besides,'* 
" Others besides him " is a clause perfect 
in itself, and needs no filhng up what- 
ever. 

259. And this may serve as a caution to catition 

US against rashness m this matter of nlling nud ixisiti/e 

asRorti -ns 

up sentences, having hastUy assumed them about con- 
to be elliptical One of my critics says, 
" We hear clergymen sometimes say . • . 
than him, than her, than them f Only place 
the verb after such words — place the words « 
and are — and see what nonsense it makes — 
than him is, than her is, than them are" 

260. Here is an instance of that against 
which I would caution my readers. This 
writer first assumes that the construction of 
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the phrase is as he wants it to be, and then 
reasons .on his own assumption to prove that 
the phrase is wrongly expressed. The fact is, 
that the construction in this case does not 
admit of any such filling up. I have shown 
(in paragraph 243), by the unquestioned and 
unavoidable use of " than whom^ that than 
governs an accusative case directly, without 
any ellipsis whatever. That the other con- 
struction, ** than he is," is an admissible one. 
cannot in the slightest degree affect the ques- 
tion whether thii one is admissible or not. 
Yet I doubt not that many readers of this 
illogical critique would be deceived by its 
rash and positive character, and imagine the 
point in question to be proved. 
*^' ^ 261. "What do you wish us to under- 

•tnict**aiid •' 

"ooMtnxe." gtand by readers * constructing ' the sentence ? 
Writers 'construct:^ readers 'construe*** 
This is said in reference to my having written 
that we ought not "to mislead the reader 
by introducing the possibility of construct- 
ing the sentence otherwise .than as the 
writer intended." And the objection is in- 
structive, as leading to the indication of the 
exact meaning and difference of the two 
words. Suppose I am examining a class of 
boys, and, with reference to a given sentence, 
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direct one of them to construe the sentence. 
He knows perfectly well what I mean. He 
turns the sentence into English, if it t)e in 
any other language^ But suppose I tell him 
to construct the sentence. He knows, or 
ought to know, that I mean that he is to 
explain the construction of the sentence, to 
give an account of its concords and govern- 
ments. My Censor's mistake here is, that 
he transfers the meaning of the verb " con- 
struct," when applied to building up what 
did not before exist, to the case of a sen- 
tence given as already existing. The word 
" construing," in the sentence quoted, would 
make sense, and convey a certain mean- 
ing not very far removed from that which 
I intended : but it would not convey that 
meaning itself, that of supplying a construc- 
tion — ^building up the sentence with reference 
to its concords and governments. 

^62. A correspondent says, "You make "ative. 
use of the adverb 'above' as an adjective. 
Can you use the correlative word 'below* 
in the same sense V* The usage complained 
of, "the above," meaning something which 
has been before spoken of, is certainly not 
elegant, though it is not uncommon. It 
may easily be avoided, by merely filling 
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• in the ellipaia, anii saying " the above-men- 
tioned." 

263. I mngt Bay Bomethingon the question 
of adjectiveB used aa adverbs ; or rather ot 
the allowable forma of qualifying verbs. The 
common rule, believed in and universally ap- 
plied by the ordinaiy teachers of gran:mar, 
is, that we must always qualify a verb by 
the adverbial form, and never by the adjeo- 
tival. According to these teachers, such ex- 
pressions as the following are wrong, " The 
string of his tongue ^■aa loosed, and he spako 
plain." " The mnon shines bright." " How 
tweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank." 
"Breathe *>/(, ye winds, ye waters gently 

264. These, we are told, ought to have 
been written with " plainly" " hriglMy^ 
" gweetly," and " mftlij." But this is a case 
where the English language and the common 
grammarians are at vai'ionce. The sentenflea 
which I have quoted are but a few out of 
coimtless instances in our best wi-iters, and 
in the most chaste and beautiful passages of 
our beat writera, in which the usage occura, 
On esaminiug into it, we find that it is very 
much matter of arbitrary custom. Soma 
adjectives will bear being tbus used : othera 
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will not Most of those which can be so used 
seem to be of one syllable ; plains soft, sweety 
right, tvronff, and the like. In all these cases 
it may be more precise and accurate to 'say 
plainly, softly, sweetly, rightly, wrongly, &c., 
but we certainly can, and our best writers 
certainly do, use these and other monosyllabic 
adjectives as adverbs. Still, as far as my 
memory serves me, they do not often thus 
use adjectives of more than one syllable. 
We may say, He spake plain : but we cannot 
so well say " He spoke simple," or " He spoke 
delightful" We may say, " The moon shines 
bright," but we can hardly say, " The moon 
shines brilliant." What may be the reason 
for this, I do not pretend to say; I only state 
what seems :o be the fact 

265. One of my correspondents tries to make 
all easy, by suggesting that this adverbial use 
of adjectives is entirely poetical, and ought 
nevrr to be allowed in prose. But, begging 
his pardon, this is assuming the whole ques- 
tion. We undoubtedly have the usage in 
prose, and have it abundantly; and this 
being so, to lay down a rule that it cannot 
be allowed in prose, is to prejudge the matter 
in dispute. 

2G6. An important consideration may be Jj^'^^**' 
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^^^ introduced into this matter, which has not, I 
think, yet been brought to bear on it. There 
may be two uses of an adverb as qualifying a 
verb. One of these may have respect to the 
action indicated by the verb, describing its 
mode of performance ; the other may have re- 
spect to the result of that action, irrespective 
of its mode of performance. We may, if we will, 
designate these two uses respectively the sub- 
aSd^ob?^ jective and the objective use. And it is to 
jacUvo, ^^^ latter of them that I would now draw 
the reader's attention. 

267. When the adverbial term by which a 
verb is qualified is objectively used, has re- 
spect to the result, and noi to the mode, of 
acting, there seems no reason why it should 
not be an adjective. Take the following : 
"Shall not the Judge of all the earth do riglU t" 
Now in these last words, " do Hghtj^ we may 
take right either as an adverb, " do rightly," 
or as an adjective, " do that which is right ^^^ 
" do justice." In this particular case, it does 
not appear which of the two is intended. 
But take another, Neh. ix. 33 — "Thou hast 
done right, but we have done wickedly.'' 
Here it seems almost certain, from the 
parallelism, that right is meant to be used 
adverbially. 
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268. Now pass on to the other cases in 
which the adjective is used. " He spake 
plain." "That which he spake -was plain." 
" He spake (that which was) plain.'" Here 
again it is immaterial to the logical sense 
whether we take adjective or adverb. " They 
love him that speaketh right," Prov. xvL 13. 
And from these let us advance yet further 
to those cases where the adjectival sense is 
not so plainly applicable, but still may be 
in the thoughts. " The moon shines bright." 
Here it is plain, that the qualifying word 
bright refers not so much to the mode in 
which the moon performs her fimction of 
shining, as to the result or product of that 
shining : it is rather objective than sub- 
jective. "The moon is giving light, and 
that light is bright." " Breathe soft " is just 
as easily understood, "Breathe that which 
is soft," as " Breathe softly." 

269. This after all seems to be the logical 
account of the usage : and by the rules of 
thought, not by the dicta of the ordinary 
grammarians, must all such usages be ulti- 
mately judged. 

270. The account above given will at once "looWi 

stdly," 

enable us to convict of error such expres- 
tions as " looking sadly," " smelling sweetly," 
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"feeling queerly." For in all these we do 
not mean to qualify the mode of acting or 
being, but to describe the result produced 
by the act or state. To " smell sweetly " is 
not meant to describe some sweet way of 
performing the act of smelling, but is meant 
to describe that the smell itself is sweet 
And in this case the verb is of that class 
called neuter-substantive, i, e,, neuter, and akin 
in construction to the verb substantive " to 
he.** *^ The rose smells ^sweet" is in construc- 
tion much the same as ^^the rose is sweet *^ 
**You look sad^ IB equivalent to "yoi* seem 
to he sad.** And so of the rest 
||^wouid 271. Speaking of an expression which was 
oddly." jjjje subject of remark in one of my lecturee^ 
I said, "it toovld read rather oddly** This 
was objected to as a violation of the rule 
above-mentioned. It was not really so. I here 
used the word " read " in an unusual sense, 
but at the same time one fully sanctioned 
by usage : in the sense of " affect the hearer 
when read.*' So thrtt it is not a strict neuter- 
substantive, but a word anomalously used, 
and used in such a sense as to require the 
adverb rather than the adjective. 
2JJJ^^^ 272. What has been said hitherto applies to 
and taper- jjj^ positive degree of comparison only ; when 
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we pass beyond that to the comparative and 5211^ 
superlative, another consideration comes in. 
All adverbs do not admit of degrees of com- 
parison. That many do, is acknowledged. 
OfteneVy oftenest, seldomer, seem to be good 
English words. But these exceptions are rare. 
We cannot say sinvplier^ hriyhtlier^ plainlier. 
And in consequence, when we want to express 
comparative and superlative degrees of qualifi- 
cation of a verb, we commonly have recourse 
to one of two other constructions : we either 
take the resolved comparative and superla- 
tive, more plainly, most plainly, or we take 
the comparative and superlative of the cor- 
responding adjective. Thus, for instance, we 
have " toell " as the adverb of good : we can- 
not say " weller " and " toellest : " we do not 
say " more toell " and " most well : " but we go 
back to the adjective, and we say, for our 
comparative and superlative adverbs, better 
and best. So, too, whereas we may, in the 
positive degree, say either " the moon shines 
bright,'* or "the moon shines brightly** we 
should say, in the comparative and superlative, 
not "the Bun sliines more brightly, and the 
fire shines most hightly** but, " the sun shines 
brighter, and the fire shines brightest.** Take 
another example. When I wrote (see below. 
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paragraph 380) ; "Tf with your inferiors, speak 
no coarser than usual ; if with your superiors, 
Tio finer;" my language was characterised aa 
being ungrammatical, because we cannot say 
"to aptoii coarse." True: but, aa we have 
seen, what cannot be done in the poaitive, 
must be done in the other degrees of com- 
parison ; and my sentence was strictly ootrect, 
and according to usage. In this case too, there 
was no choice open between the two forms, 
the resolved and the adjectival comparative. 
Had I written, "speak no more coarsely," 
"speak no mono finely," the coiij auction of 
" speak" with " ao more" would have beeu 
awkward, aa augjeetiug a temporal meaning 
which was foreign {ace para;fraph 301) to the 
oonatmotion of the sentence. And had I 
adopted the form of expression which my 
Censor recommends, " speak not more eoarsely 
than naiml," I niigbt have escaped indeed his 
censure, but not the charge of having written 
pompous and pedantic English. 
i 273. Exception is taken to an eipreasion 
occurring in these notes, "a decided weak 
point." But there can be no doubt that my 
Censor is wrojig. A "decidec/li/ weak point" ''a 
one thing; a " deeCded taeak point" is another. 
There is a difference, according aa we regard 
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the adverb as qualifying only the adjective, 
or the adjective and substantive together. 
" There occurs in his book a remai'kable pre- 
fatory announcement." Who would think of 
saying "a remarkably prefatory announce- 
ment 1 " Thus also in the phrase under 
consideration, had I written ''a decidedly 
weak point, I should have spoken of a point 
decidedly weak; but writing as I did a de- 
cided weak point, I spoke of a weak point 
of whose existence there covM he no doubt 

274. If we use our powers of observation, Anonuaiea^ 
we shall find in the usage of adjectives and 
adverbs, as in other usages, many things 

which follow no rule but that of custom, and 
of which it is very difficult to give any reason- 
able account. I mention this to show how 
inadequate the laws of ordinary grammar are 
to regulate or even to describe our practice. 

275. Take but one example out of many : "long- kdA 
the use of the adjectives long and short, with 
reference to adverbial construction. Long is 

an adverb as well as an adjective. We say 
" How long,** speaking of time. " Paul was 
long speaking.** We have no adverb "longly,^* 
though we have " tindely,^^ " broadly,'* " deep- 
ly,*' Now observe the adjective " short.'* Its 
use as an adverb is hardly legitimate. Tour 
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banker asks you whether you will lake it Aorl, 
when you preseat tt cheque to be cashed; but 
this use is & technical ona But wbat I wish 
to obaerve is, that the adverb "shorlli/" is by 
our usage limited to one departaient only of 
the meanings of tJie ai^jective, viz., that of 
tirne; aiid iu that department, to time future. 
We caimot use ekortiy of time past ; we cannot 
use it of duration — "lie preached eJtortly;" 
but we must use it of that which is to come, 
" I hope sliorllff to see you." 
'." 276. This mention of adverbs of time re- 
minds me of an expression which usage has 
SEsigned to time past, as it has that other to 
time future. " Jast now," in its strict mean- 
ing, imports, nearly at the present moment, 
whether before or after. Yet our general 
usage has limited its application to a point 
slightly preceding the present, and will no) 
allow us to apply it to that which is to come. 
If we are asked "When!" and we reply 
"Just now," we are understood to deacaiba 
an event past, not an event future. 

277. In this case wc have the double om 
of the term preserved in provincial usage. In 
the midland and northern counties we have 
such a sentence as " I'll be with you just 
now," which is per.f'ectly right in logical 
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precision, though proscribed by English 
usage. 

278. Tlie use of the indicative and sub- subjunctive 
junctive moods, after conditional particles, as Sie ml!J^ 
if and whether, is a wide subject, and one on aaTCnicncLs! 
which considerable uncertainty seems to pre- 
vail. The general rule appears plain enough : The general 
that when matter of fact is concerned, we 
should use the indicative : when matter of 
doubt, the subjimctive. ** Whether I he mas- 
ter or you, one thing is plain." Here we have 
doubt : it is left in imcertainty which of the 
two is master. " You shall soon see whether 
I am master, or you." Here there is no 
uncertainty : your eyes ^hall see and be en- 
lightened as to a fact, of which the speaker at 
all events has no doubt. 

379. The same rule has been thus clearly stated by 

Dr Tiftthft"! 

laid down by Dr. Latham: "The following 
method of determining the amount of doubt 
expressed in a conditional proposition is use- 
ful : insert, immediately after the conjunction, 
one of the two following phrases : (1) a« w 
the case; (2) as may or may not he the case. By 
ascertaining which of these two supplements 
expresses the meaning of the speaker, we 
ascertain the mood of the verb which follows. 
When the first formula is the one required, 

p 2 
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there ir no element of doubt, and the verb 
should be in the indicative mood. If (as is 
the case) he is gone, I must follow him. When 
the second formula is the one required, there 
is an element of doubt, and the verb should 
be in the subjunctive mood. If (as may or 
m/iy not he the case) he he gone, I must follow 
him,* 
Ignorance of 280. When a correspondent said of the 

thi«nil6. ^ 

first sentence in my second lecture, "If a man 
values his peace of mind, let him not write on 
the Queen's English," that I ought to have 
written " If a man value his peace of mind," 
he apparently was in ignorance of this very 
plain rule. For that every man does value 
his peace of mind, is of course assumed, and 
the phrase to be supplied is the former one 
in Dr. Latham's rule. "If {as is tlie case) a 
man values his peace of mind." 
This rule . 281. But this rule, satisfactory as it is for 

perhaps un- 
known to a guide, does not seem to have been known 

ouj older • 

writers. to our older writers. Our translators of xhe 
Bible notoriously do not observe it. In cases 
where the original (and the rule is not one 
belonging to English only, but to the condi- 
tions of thought) has the indicative, and the 

• History of the English Language^ p. 646. 
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missing phrase dearly must be^ ^^aa is the case," 
they have used the subjunctive. An instance 
of this is found in Col. iii. 1, " If ye then he 
risen with Christ . . . ; " which according to 
the original ought to be "If ye then are 
risen." The fact, that those addressed are 
thus risen, is proved in the previous chapter, 
and the Apostle proceeds to groimd upon it 
the exhortations that follow. " If {as is the 
case; as I have proved) ye are risen with 
Christ." Many more instances might be given 
to shew, that our translators almost univer- 
sally used the subjunctive mood after condi- 
tional particles, where we should now use the 
indicative. 

282. Sometimes they seem to use the two 
moods indififerently. An example is found in 
Job xxxL 5 — 10. "If I have walked with 
vanity, or my foot hath hasted to deceit: let 
me," <fea "If my step hath turned out of the 
way^^and my heart walked after mine eyes, 
and if any blot hath cleaved to mine hands ; 
then let me," &o. So far is indicative. But 
Job goes on in the same strain, and our trans- 
lators in the next place adopt the subjunctive 
"If mine heart have been deceived by a 
woman .... then let," <fec. 

283. In some places, they seem to have 
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observed the rule. " It now thou bast under 
atfliwling, hear this." — Job xxxiv. 16. 

2S4. The same iireguJarity appean t» 
jii-oviii! in their cniistnictioii of verlja aft« 
" tlioHgh." Ttilte as an example CoL ii. S : 
" Though I be ahaent in the flesh.*' Here 
the Apostle is assDrting hia aheei^cc as a fact, 
and the Greek Terl) is in the indicaljre, a* 
by the ordinary rule tlie Eugliali should be 
also : " Though (as is the fact) T. am absent 
in the flesh." 
r- 285. I believe it will be found, on the 
' . nljole, that there is a decided bias on the 
part of our translalorH to the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. I do not of coiu-se speak ot 
the use of "be" aa an indicatiTo, as in 
2 Kinga is. 9 : "Ye bo righteous," This 
aometimes bringa in ambigmty as to which 
mood ie actually used in a conditional Ben- 
tence : as in Gen. slii. 19, "If ye be tme 
moil." But I speak of the preralenoe of the 
use of undoubted aubjuactives, determinod to 
be so by the aiuiliary, or by the form of tbs 
verb itself. 
Is 286. But if there was a bias then in fovoor 
of the subjuuctive, the bias is na decidedly 
now against it. Our conditional aeutencesiu 
conmion talk arc almost all eiprcascd ia tht 
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indicative. " I don't know whether I shall be 
at the committee ; but if I am, I will mention 
it." This every one says. " If I he,* would 
sound pedantic. We all say, " whether it is, 
or not, I cannot say : " not " whether it be.** 
And so of other conditional sentences. 

287. Here then we seem to have a pheno- phonome. 

nontobe 

menon, mstructive to those who are more obeerrod. 
anxious to watch the actually flowing currents 
of verbal usage, than to build up bounds for 
them to run in. We have a well known 
logical rule, prevailing in our own and in 
other languages, and laid down by gram- 
marians as to be followed. But it would 
seem that it never has been followed imiver- 
sally : that it has not regulated the language 
of the Book in commonest use, and yet that 
the language of that book speaks intelligibly 
to us. And more than this : for while that 
book violates the rule almost uniformly in 
one direction, we ourselves as uniformly violate 
it in the other. 

288. While speaking upon the indicative XtS^*^ 
and subjimctive moods, I may notice thatj^g^** 
the use of the bare verb without " way," 6r 
^^might^^ or ^^ should,^^ after the conjunction 
** tliot^^ which we not unfrequently meet 
with in the English version of the Bible, and 
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in the Common Prayer-book, ia not ungraia- 
matical, nor is it to be corrected by inserting 
the apparently missing auxiliary verb, 
have heard some clergymen do in reading. 
The verb thus used was the old form of the 
Bubjuuctive, now generally supplanted by the 
resolved fonn with the aiisiljaiy. Thus when 
we pray " that our hearts may be unfeignedly 
thankful, and that we shew forth thy praise 
not only with our lipa but in our lives," the 
verb "tUtew" is as truly in the sulijunctive na 
the verb " he " in ■" that I be nut ashamed," 
or the verb " dip " in " hold thou up my 
goinp in thy pathfi, that my footsteps slip 
not," That this is so, is conclusively shown 
by coiiBulting the older versions. In John 
XT. 2, for example, "he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit," is, in WiolipB 
version, "he shall purge it that it here the 
more fniyt." In ver, 16, "that whatsoever 
ye Bhn.Il ask of the Father in uiy name, he 
may give it you," is " that whatever things 
ye axen the fadir in my name, he give to 
you ; " and bo on, wherever the auxiliary is 
found in the moro modem version. 

SSfild*. ^^^' ^° "^^' "**" P^^ ™ ** another 
matter — the use of singulars and plurah. 
It is a geneial rule, that when a verb hav 
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two or more nominative cases to which it 
belongs, it must be in the plural number. 
But let us take care what we mean by this 
in each case. When I say " John and James 
are here," I mean " John is here, and James 
is here ; " " but when I say, " ike evening and 
the morning were the first dayj^ I do not mean 
"the evening was the first day, and the 
morning was the first day,'* but I mean " ike 
evening and the mxyrning together made up tlie 
first day,^^ So that here is an important 
difierence. I may use a plural verb when it 
is true of both its nouns separately, and also 
when it is only true of them taken toge- 
ther. Now how is this in another example \ 
Am I to say " two and two aref&tir^* or " tioo 
and two is fourV^ Clearly I cannot say art 
in the first explanation, for it cannot be true 
that two is four and two is four. But how 
on the second 1 Here as clearly I may be 
grammatically correct in saying ''two and 
two are four,'' if, that is, I understand some- 
thing for the two and the four to apply to : 
two apples and two apples make {ari) four 
apples. But when I assert the thing merely 
as an arithmetical truth, with ru> apples^ I do 
not see how " are " can be right. I am saying 
that the sum of two numbers, which I express 



•re two. 
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by two and two, is, makes up, another number, 
four; and in all abstract cases, where we 
merely speak of numbers, the verb is better 
singular : two and two " is " four, not " are.^* 
" twice one 290. The last case was a somewhat doubt- 
ful one. But the i^Uowing, arising out of it, 
is not so : — ^We sometimes hear children made 
to say, " twice one are two." For this there 
is no justification whatever. It is a plain 
violation of the first rules of grammar ; " twice 
one " not being plural at all, but strictly sin- 
gular. Similarly, "three times three are 
nine" is clearly wrong, and so are all such 
expressions; what we want to say being simply 
this, that three taken three times makes up, 
is equal to nine. You may as well say, " nine 
are three times three," as " three times three 



are nine." 



casoanct 291. There still are cases in which those 

underatcocU 

who do not think about the composition of a 
sentence may find a difficulty as to whether a 
singular or a plural verb should follow two 
nouns coupled together by " and." The diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that "and*^ has 
many meanings. Sometimes it imports addi- 
tion: sometimes it merely denotes an appo- 
sition, or simultaneous predication of two 
(diaracters or qualities belonging to one aud 
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the same thing. And it is in this latter case 
that a difBoulty arises, and a mistake is often 
made. Take, for instance, this sentence, 
where the writer is speaking of the cheapness 
of Bibles at the present day: "The only 
revelation of God's will to mankind, and the 
only record of God's dealings with men, is now 
to be obtained for a sum which a labouring 
man might save out of one day's wages." 
Now what IS meant by this sentence is, ^* That 
book, which is the only revelation of God's 
will to men, and at the same time the only 
record of God's dealings with men, is now to 
be obtained," kc One thing, and not two, is 
the subject of the sentence. Yet in a precisely 
similar sentence of my own the other day, 
the people at the printing-office, more studious 
for the letter of grammar, than for the spirit 
of thought, corrected is into are. And observe 
the effect on the meaning. If I say, "The 
only reveletion of Grod's will to men, and the 
only record of God's dealings with men, are 
to be obtained," &c., I convey the idea that 
I am speaking of two books, one containing 
the only revelation of God's will, the other, 
the only record of his dealings. It is obvious 
that the writer might have cast the sentence 
into another form, and having said that the 
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Bilile coutiiiua the only revelation of God'i 
will, and the only record of God's dealings, 
might have gone on to say, "Both these an 
to be obtained," itc. ; but oonBtnicted as tbe 
sentence now is, the singular verb, and not 
the plural, is required to expre.aa his meaning. 

293. Take another case. In Psalm 
7, we read, " Beatruclion and uuhappiness jl 
in their ways:" in Psalm IxiiiL '2b, "1 
fleah lind my heart faiUch." Agaiu, as » 
remarked by the critic in the " Times" 
September 2'Jth., 1863, in ceaauring I 
Diodemizationa in the Cambridge SbakspeftMl 
Shakspeare wrote "His steeds to water at tl 
springs on chaliced flowefs that liet:' 
Prospero is made to Bay, "lies at my men^d 
miue enemies." How are these appa 
violations of grammar to be accounted fort 

293. Simply, I believe, by regarding I 
sense of the sentences. In each of I 
one and the same act is predicated of a U 
ber of persons or things, considered as < 
In the two fonner sentencea, these things M 
nearly synonymous; in the two latter, ll 
are classed together. In eithei' case, Um M 
is one; and tliia faut seems to have ruled iM 
verb in the smgular, instead of the i 
UBual plural It has been mcutiotied be 
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in these notes, that in the Greek language a 
pliu*al of the neuter gender takes after it a 
singular verb. The things composing it are 
considered as forming one mass rather than a 
plurality of indiyiduals, and the verb is ruled 
accordingly. 

294. Gate is required in the use of several P«> ^ ««• 
oonjunctional and prepositional particlea The ^^^|^ 
first of these which I shall notice is " excepV^ 
Except means toiih the exception oj : and 
exempts from some previous list, or some 
previous predication, the substantive or sub- 
stantives, or clause or clauses, before which it 

is placed. ^^All were pleased^ except Juno ;" i.e., 
^wiih the exception of Juno^^ or, ^^Juw> being 
excepted.^' And on this account, we must 
take care that the person or thing excepted 
be one which would have been included in 
the previous category, if the exception had 
not been made. 

295. This rule is violated in the following i^oIaUoxi of 

this rule. 

sentence taken from a newspaper : '' Few 
ladies, except Her Majesty, could have made 
themselves heard," &c. For how is the word 
"except^ here to be imderstood? From 
what list is Her Majesty excepted, or taken 
out ? Clearly not from among the few todies 
spoken ot Had the sentence stood ^'AU 
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JadioHj except Her Majesty, would hsiTe proi 
unequal to," Jhj., it woiild have been a 
Btructcil rightly, though clumsily ; whtit 
meant to eipreas was that " Few ladies te» 
Her Majesty, could have" done what s 
Bpokenof : and "beddea'' should have been tbi 
word used. Besides (by the eide of) does ofA 
subtract, as except does, but adds ; and thi 
we should have the sense required ; ■ 
very few ladies added to Her Majesty, 
her,— could have dune the thing spoken at 

I- 296. There is a use of except, which » 
once very common, but is uow hardly e' 
found : that, I mean, by which it stands 
" unlea.'' " I will not let thee go, exci 
thou bless me." This usage is quite legil 
mate : amounting iu fact to saying, " 
case will I let thee go, excepted only 1 
which thou fihalt bless me." Tliis is 
constantly tiuMugbout the English 
the Bible, both ui the Old Testament and 
the New. 

- 297. Without is another word used in son 
what the same meaniug. As in the otb 
cases, its prepusitioiial use has led to its cg 
junctionaL Take the following sentence frc 
Sir Philip Sidney ; " You will never liva 
jDj age, without you keep yourselves in bre* 
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with exercise, and in heart with joyfidness.'* 
In this, ^^ without you Jceep^ is in fact a con- 
struction compounded of ^^ without heepingy* 
and " wile&B " or " except you keep" 

298. What are we to think of the expres- "amutiw: 

^ friend." 

sion, " a muttial friend ? " What is " mutual ? " 
Much the same as " reciprocal," It describes 
that which passes from each to each of two 
persons. I^hus for example, when St. Paul 
says to the Romans (i. 12), "That I may be 
comforted together with you by the mutual 
faith both of you and me," the meaning is, in 
English, "by my confidence in you and your 
confidence in me." And that our translators 
meant this to be understood is clear: for 
they deliberately altered the prcTious versions 
to this form. Wiclif had "bi faith that is 
bothe youre and myn to gidre:" Tyndall, 
** through the common faith which bothe ye 
and I have : " so also Cranmer and the Geneva 
Bible. 

299. And mutual ought never to be used, 
unless the reciprocity exists. "The mutual 
love of husband and wife " is correct enough : 
but *•' a mutual friend of both husband and 
wife'* is sheer nonsense. A commxm friend 
is meant ; a friend that is common to both. 
The word mvlual has no place or assignable 
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meaning in Buch a phruse, and yet we occa- 
siouiJIj find it used even by thoae who pride 
themselves on correct upeaking. 

300. There ia an eipreaaion frequently 
used in correspondence, principally by mer- 
cantile men ; " we will vrrite you," ioatead of 
"we will write to you:" "urrite me at your 
earliest convenience," instead of " miU to me." 
Is this an allowable ellipsis 1 It is uuiverHolly 
acknowledged that the " to " of the so-called 
dative case may be dropped in certain con- 
structions ; "He did me a favour;" "Ho 
sent me ti birthday present ; " " He wrote me 
a kind letter : '' " The Lord raised them up 
deliverers." In all these cases, the ubject 
or act which the verb directly governs is 
expressed. But if it be omitted, the verb 
at once is taken as governing the personal 
pronoun or substantive, of which the diitiva 
case ja thus elliptically eipressed. Thus ; 
" lie sent me " would mean, not " He sent 
to me," but }te sent, as his messenger, me. 
" The Ijord raised them up," would imply, 
not thiit He raised up some person or thing 
/{/)• them, but that He lifted them up theni- 
aelves. 

301. And so, when we drop the Bubstantivs 
directly governed by the verb m the phraw 
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"He wrote me a letter," or "he wrote me 
word," and merely say "he wrote ?we," we 
cannot properly understand the sentence 
in any other way; than that "?wc" is 
governed by the verb "twofe." That this is 
nonsense, is not to the purpose. The con- 
struction of such a phrase necessarily halts, 
and is defective, not only elliptical. We should 
say in all cases, "tm^tf to »i€," or "tvrite me 
tvord" or the like ; never barely " write me.** 

302. Very curious blunders in construction ** and 

•^ which.* 

are made by the careless use of " and " with 
the relative pronoun^ coupling it to a sentence 
which will not bear such coupling. I take 
these two instances from one and the same 
page of a charitable report : " The Board 
offer their grateful acknowledgments for the 
liberal support hitherto so fireely extended, 
and which has so greatly contributed to this 
satisfactory result." " It was feared that the 
untimely death of the surgeon to the hospital, 
occurring as it did so very shortly after its 
opening, arid to whose untiring energy the 
Institution mainly owes its existence, might 
seriously affect its future prospects and 
position." 

303. Now in both these instances the con- 
junction " and " is wholly unneeded, is indoi^ 
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quite in the way of the oonsljuction. Two 
clauses connected by "and" must be similarly 
constructed. You cannot say, " Then 1 went 
home and which is quite true." Yet this ia 
the oouatniction of ixith the sentences quoted: 
and the fault ia one of tlie very comtuoneat 
in the writing of careless or half'edu.:ated 
persons. 

304. In the Timet of this veiy day, Not. 
11, 1863, I fjudthe fuUowiug sentence, occur- 
ring in the translation of M. Caaimir Pemer's 
letter to the President of the Legislative 
body : " I hoped to procure the original 
placiird which was posted on tho walla of 
Grenoble on that occasion, but tekieh I hRTO 
been unahle to do." 

The following " Form of Order" is distri- 
buted widely hy a London pulilisher : — 
" Plea-fe tend me a copy of the SHiKEsrEARB 
Memobial, and for which I enclose Eightent 
Postage Stampt." I was surprised to find, that 
Murray's Handbooks for Italy abound with 
this vulgarism. 

305. There ia an unfortunate word in our 
Inngiiage, which few can use without very 
80011 going wrong in grammar, or, which IB 

se. It ia the word " one," 
of tho French "on," or thfl 
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Gerrr in, *' /naw," and meaning people in 
gene; il 

'< What one has done, when one was young, 
One ne*er will do again ; 
In former days one weut by coach, 
But now one goes by train." 

So fir, " (me " is pretty sure to be right. 
It is only when this is carried on further, that 
the r*i,nger arises. Suppose I wanted to put 
into English the saying of the French gour- 
mand, which, by the way, I am glad an 
Englishman did not originally utter : " Avec 
cette sauce on pomTait manger son propre 
pdre ; " — how am I to express myself ? In 
other words, how am I to take up the " one ^ 
with the possessive pronoun, or with any 
possessive, in English ? The French, we see, 
say, " With this sauce one could eat his own 
father.'* Is this an English usage (I don't 
mean the meal, but the grammar) 1 I believe 
not, though it is becoming widely spread in 
current literature. 

" In such a scene one might forget his cares, 
And dream himself, in poet's mood, away." 

And one of my correspondents says, " When 
writing on language, grammar, and composi- 
tion, one ought to be more than usually 
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particular in hit endeavours to be hlmeelf 
correct." 

Tbcse senteaces do not Eeem to me to be 
right. Having uaad "one," we must also hm 
" one's " cares, and " one's " self. We must 
Bay, at the risk of sacrificing elegance of 
Bound, 

" la snch a. Bcene ooe might forget ane'a csrea. 
And dream one's ael^ in poet's mood, awaj." 

The fact is, tliat this "one" is a very 
awkward word to get into a long sentence. 
I have sometimes seen it in our newspapers, 
followed not only by "he" and "his," but by 
"they" and "Uieir" and " we" and "our," in 
all stages of happy confusion. 

306. There is another word m our common 
English very difficult to keep right. Jt ia 
the verb " ims," signifyiug to be accustomed. 
"I used to meet him at my uncle's." When 
the verb is affirmatively put in this manner, 
there is no difficulty, and no chance of going 
wrong. These ai-iso when we want to put 
it in the negative ; to speak of something 
which we were not accustomed to do. And 
then we find rather curiom combinations. 
I " didn't use," I " Jiadn't used" I " wasn't 
used." This latter would be legitimate 
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enough, if the verb were ^^used to*' mean- 
ing "accustomed by use toP We may say, 
"7 wasnH used to the practice" But it will 
be plain that it is a different meaning of 
which I am now speaking. A friend tells 
me that in his part of the world the people 
say, " didn't use to was : " and a midland 
correspondent, that he has heard in his town, 
even in good society, the phrase, "used to 
could," 

307. If you ask me what we are to say in 
this case, I must reply that I can answer very 
well on paper, but not so well for the pur- 
poses of common talk. " I used " is negatived 
by " I used not.** But unfortunately, this ex- 
pression does not do the work in common 
talk. "I used not to see him at* my uncles** 
does not convey the idea that it was not your 
habit to meet him there. It rather means, 
that he was there, but that for some unex- 
plained reason you did not see him. You 
meant to express, not something which it vhjus 
your practice not to do, but something which 
it was not your practice to do, " I never used" 
is better, but it may be too strong. I am 
afiraid there is no refuge but in the inelegant 
word " usedrCt^* to which I suppose most of 
us have many times been driven. 
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jr 308. Ridmg or driving I Tliis ijucstion bai 
heea aaked by several oorreBpoadeiitB, I 
sequence of my etoiy, told further on, of a 
benevolent old gentleman "riding : 
earriage." I am asked whether this onght 
not to have been " driving" seeing that 
riding lainnot properly be predicated esceiil 
of persoBB on horseback. But there i 
necessarily any such limitation of the mean- 
ing of the word to ride. IL cornea cer- 
tainly from a time when the employment 
of wheels was almost unknown ; but from 
centuries ago has been applied to any kind 
of locomotion in which a person or 
is borne, whether on an animal, or 
carriage, or as when used of a ship i 
water. A road is a broad path on which 
people may ride on horses and in vehicles ; 
a road, or rade, for ships, is a ptirt of the ees 
where they may ride, or be borne at anchor. 
We have in Jer. xvii, 26, '■ Hiding in choriota 
and on horses : " and such, as may b 
the dictionaries, is the usage of all English 
writers. 

309. It is a cniious symptom of our haring 
forgotten the usages of the best age of . 
English, that several correspoudents should 
have objected to my haying written "/ takt 
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Uy* signifying, " such is my opinion." For it 
is constantly found, from Shakspeare onwards, 
in this sense : and the sense is amply justified 
by other cognate usages of the verb to take : 
such as, to take it well or ill^ to take it in good 
party to take a man for his IrotheVy and the 
like. The fact of such an objection having 
been made, shows the necessity for upholding 
our plain nervous colloquial English against 
the inroads of modem fine language. It 
would be a loss instead of a gain if ^^ I take it* 
were to be superseded by ** I apprehend ; " or, 
as we should be sure to have it pronounced, 
*^ I happryend." 

310. Another correspondent inquires re-**tt», 
specting the construction of such sentences as evolving.* 
the following : — " Day and night are a conse- 
quence of the earth revolving on its axis." He 
maintains, that here, revolving is a verbal 

noun equivalent to revolution^ and that we 
ought to say, '* A consequence of the earth's 
revolving on its axis.'' He believes that he 
has proved this by the test of substituting 
the pronoun for the earth, thus : ** Day and 
night on our earth are a consequence of its 
revolving on its axis," where he rightly says 
no one would think of saying it revolving, 

311. At first sight this appears decisivA 
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But .et ua esamine a little further. It ia 
Bomewliat ciuioiia that, in thia last aentente, 
we may leave out the pi«seasive pronoun, 
V ithout obscuring the sense. " Oiir earth 
enjoys day and night aB a consequeuce of 
rcTolving on ita axia." To which a rejoinder 
may be made, "of what revolving on ita 
axiaj" and the anawer ia "the earth," not 
"the earth's." We may, if we wish, regard 
the earth revolving on its oartg as a descriptiou 
of an idea aet before the mind. The faijt 
indicated by that idea, viz,, that the earth 
does so I'cvolve, producea na a CDiiseqiience 
day and night Dny aud night, in other 
worda, are a conaequence of that fact bo indi- 
cated 1 i.e., of the eaiih reiK^ving on her aria. 

312. I believe, tlien, that lioth forma ore 
correct in point of construction : and a writer 
will use one or the other, according as euphony 
admits or roquires. In an instance which 
my corroHpondeut cited from my first paper, 
whei-e I say that " the profusion of commaa 
prevoiitcd the tost being nnderBtood," it ia 
plain that " the teJit's heing understood " 
would have been harah and ill-aounding. I 
believe that, as a general matter of choice, I 
rather prefer the form of the sentence to 
which my correapondent objects. It may be 
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that my ears ai*e accustomed to the Greek 
and Latin construction, which is according to 
this form and not to the other. 

313. A correspondent finds that the news- "predicata* 

* for**pre- 

papers are in the habit of using "prcdwa^g "dJc^" 
where they mean ^'predict,** I have not ob- 
served this ; but it may be well to say, that 
to predicate is simply to affirm this or that of 
anything, whereas to predict is to foretell a 
future event. 

314. There are certain cases where either 
word might be used without a fault. And 
such is the very instance cited by my corre- 
spondent : — ''It is impossible to predicate 
what the result will be." The writer very 
likely meant^ to predict; but he might have 
intended to say, that no one can predicate 
this or that probable result. If so, he ex- 
pressed himself clumsily, but did not fall into 
the error complained of. 

315. "7/" for '' whether '' iH another mis- " if- for 

•^ ' •♦whether.' 

take which I am asked to point out. But 
this usage, though it may not be according to 
oui modem habit, is foimd in our best writers ; 
and I cannot see that there is anything to 
complain of in it Under the word "tf,'* 
in Johnson, we have, cited from Dryden : 

'* Uncertain if by angnry or ehftacft," 
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^' iloubtiDg if she doubts or no," 

We a!HO read (Gen. viiL 8) that Noah "sent 
forth a dove from him, to eee if the natera 
were abated from off the face of the ground." 
It 316, Another of my correspond en ta is 
offended with "Kldom or never," and prefen 
" iiddom, if ever." It seems to me that the 
two express the same idea in slightly differing 
ways, but that both are perfectly l^itinmta 
The one is analogous tu " very litth, or not at , 
all," the other to " very little, if at all.'" 

317. "Zike," used as an adverb, ta also 
brought under my notice, and the complaint 
in tliis case is not without reason. " Lilx I 
do note," " liie he lou*," " liie we are," 
quite indefeusible, and are avoided by all 
careful apeakers aud writers. The mistake 
has been occasioned by the legitimate ue 
"like" as an adjective at the begiDuiug of ft 
sentence, where it means "like to." You may 
say, "lake David, 1 am the yonngest of 
family : " but you may not say, "LiJce DaviA 
mat, I am the youngest of my family." 

318. Aomwo/reumier are also proposed M 
a subject for treatment. I am supposed to 
have wiittcn incorrectly " Wheu tlie band rf 
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French Guides were in this country;'* and 
the opinion is supported by reminding me 
that we say " There was a large congregation/' 
not "there were a large congregation." Most 
true : and from the consideration of this 
example we may derive something like a rule 
in such cases. In saying '' there was a large 
congregation^^ I am speaking of the assembly 
eu a whole. If I were saying anything which 
suggested the idea of the individuals com- 
podng it, I should use^ not the singular verb^ 
but the pluraL I should hardly say, *• the 
congregation was not all of the same opinion/* 
but " ths congregation were not all of the same 
opinion.'* The slightest bias either way will 
influence a writer, when using such words, 
towards a singular or a plural verb. I should 
say, that in the case complained of, perhaps 
it was the fact of ** Guides^" in the plural, 
being the word immediately preceding the 
verb, that induced me to put it in the 
plural ; or perhaps the knowledge that I was 
about to speak of the band throughout the 
following sentences, as *' they,** " tlie French- 
men,'* &c. 

318a. *^ People** and *^ persons'* A corre- " Ptopie" 

and ** — 

spondent wishes me to observe, that the former soda." 
of these terms signifies an aggregate of persons, 
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and that we ought never to say tejvral ptopU, 
but always teveral persoiii. I own I cannot 
find that this distinction is entirely borne out. 
Bacon, as adduced ty JoLnfion, says, " If a I 

man temper his actions so as to content tvery 
oombinatvM of people, the musick will be the 
fuller ;" in which sentence, "people" seema to 
be used for "pemms." Still, it ia a distinction 
which it IB worth while to i-emcmber : fur 
doubtlesB it is eo far juat, that it represents 
the general import of the two words. 
"ifcnQW 319. Another correspondent is puzzled by 

nDthfngbr "^ r J 

myaeif/* oi- my having said that " a man who talks of 
AristobuluB in the lesson, is as likely as not to 
preach from St. Paul's, '/ know nnlking 6j 
w.y»df,' to show ns that the apostle teatiUil 
divine teaching^ and not to be aware that he 
meant he vsas not consciom of any fault." My 
correspondent cannot conceive how the words 
can have any other meaning, than that tba 
apostle had no knowledge of his own. Uis diffi- 
culty (and I mention it because it may be that 
■ of many others besides him) is that he haa 

I missed the peculiar sense of the (jreposition 

B "6y," ae here used. It bears the sense of 

^^ " o/," in the words " / know no harm of him." 

^B This is still in the midland counties, " / knon 1 

^r n:i harm by kisn." Wo have a somewlial ^B 
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Bimilar usage in the Prayer-book version of 
Ps. XT. 4, '' He that getteth not hp himself" i, e.f 
is not self-conceited, setteth not store by him- 
self^ as we even now say. I have heard a 
parish clerk pronounce these last words, " he 
that sitteth not by himself ^^ in allusion, I sup- 
pose, to the Squu-e's pew. To return to "/ 
know nothing by mysielf^ The meaning is 
decided for us by the original Greek, which is 
simply, " I am conscious of no fault :" and if 
is plain that the words of the English version 
were so understood when they were first 
written ; for Dr. Donne, in King James the 
First's time, preaches on them, and quotes 
them over and over again, in this sense. 

320. A correspondent who gives me his"ti»e*Jaw» 

^ ^ * poys* jvsl 

name vouches for the following anecdote. I m enttoned. 
own I had fancied it was an old story : but so 
many things related in Joe Miller have hap- 
pened again within my own experience, that I 
must not too readily admit a doubt of my 
correspondent's accuracy. " My friend," he 
says, ''happened to be prosent one Sabbath in 
a parish church some miles north of Aberdeen, 
the clergyman of which (a true Gael) read to 
his hsarers a portion of the book of Daniel, 
containing the names 'Shadrach, Meshach^ 
and Abednego.' The reverend geutleitv^w 
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finding Bome difficulty in delivering himself o( 
these vocables, resolved not to attempt the 
task a second tune, but simply referred to 
'Ikn three " poyi" Just mentioned.'" 

I iiave received another and fuller account 
of this kind of abbreviation, certified with the 
name of the hearer, which is a guarantee fur 
its accnracy. la this case the ufBuiatmg cler- 
gyman said, "tame three ffenflemen," and in- 
stead of repeating the details of instraments, 
" sackbut, psaltery," &c, read, " mtuic at 
hefirre." 
In 321. In illustration, not of the habit o( 
mispronouncing, but, what is worse, of mis- 
unileratanding, another correspondent assiirea 
me that he heard a man, pretending to be 
a teacher of the Gospel, preach on what he 
called "Religion in the arm-chair," his text 
beii^ (I Tim. v. 4), 'Let them, learn frst to 
*/wuj piety at home: ' where the word "piety," 
OS the luargiu of the English Bible would have 
informed him, means merely " kindneM to 
their relations," and has nothing to do with 
religion in the stricter sense. 

322. A correspondent sends me the follow- 
ing. " A placard is to be seen in a certain 
fermyard in this county ; — 

"'There is a place for every thuig, and 
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eveiything for a place. Any person offending 
against these rules will forfeit 2(1.* " 

323. By-the-by, what are we to think of "therfph^ 

man in tbe 

the phrase which came in during the Crimean right piaca- 
war, "jTAtf right man in the right place'*? How 
can the right man ever be in the wrong place ? 
or the wrong man in the right place ? Wa 
used to illustrate the unfitness of things by 
saying that the round man had got into the 
square hole, and the square man into the 
roimd hole ; that was correct enough ; but it 
was the putting incongruous things together 
that was wrong, not the man, nor the hole. 

324. This puts me in mind of the servant " Ws wnmi 

slippers." 

at school once coming into the schoolroom, in 
consequence of some interchange of slippers, 
and calling out, " Has any gentleman got his 
wrong slippers V* Now, if they were his, 
they were not wrong ; and if they were 
wrong, they were not his. 

325. In the same note, my friend sends me 
the following : A Mr. Crispin of Oxford 
announced that he sold "boots and shoes 
made by celebrated Hoby, London." Mr. 
Hoby, irate, put into the Oxford paper : " The 
boots and shoes ^Ir. Crispin says he sells of 
my make is a lie." 

326. Some odd descriptions of men have Ambiguous 
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d«rriiitioni been forwarded me, arising from the amb^- 
ouB junction of compound words. In two or 
three places iu London, we see " Old and New 
BoolxelUr" — an impossible combination iu one 
and the same man ; but of oourae meaning a 
seller of old and new books. Another trades- 
man describes himself as " Gas-holder and 
£oile7-viai:er," meaning that he makes gaa- 
Loldera and boilere, but giving the idea that 
he undertakes to contain gas himself Wo 
Lad in Canterbury a worthy neighbour, who 
advertised himself as " luthgenoua Kentish 
Herbalist ;" meaning, of course, not that ha 
was bora amongrt us, but that he made herbi 
indigenout in Kent his study, 

327. I have lying on my table a note just 
received, in the following words ; " R. C. begs 
to apologise for not acknowledging P. 0. order 
at the time (but was from home), and thtis 
got delayed, misplaced, and forgotten." 

A correspondent sends me the following 
note ; " Mrs. A.'s compliments to Mrs. B,, and 
begs to say that C lived with her for a year 
and found her respectable, steady, and honest." 
by apply- 328. " hy doing a thing," for "if he teill da 
it," is noticed hy a friend as a oommoa erra 
in Scotch papers. 

" Found on board the steamer ' Vnloan,' > 
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gold locket The owner may have it hy giving 
the date, when lost, and paying expenses." 

"Found, in Stockwell Street, on Friday 
early, a gold or gold-plated Geneva watch. 
The owner may have the same on proving his 
property, hy applying to Mr. R. B., 166, 
Hospital Street." 

329. Is it right, a correspondent asks, to " T2J*"» 
say " his hair wants cutting," " the lawn wants 
mowing ? " I should say, undoubtedly. His 

hair wants a certain act performed on it. 
What is that process called ? Gutting, The 
word is, of course, a present participle, but it 
is used almost as a substantive. Thus we 
say, " the first and second mowings of the lawn 
were difl&cult, the third was easier." Thus, 
too, we speak of a " flogging ;" of " readings" 
of Shakspeare, &c. ^^ He wanti his hair 
cutting^* cannot be similarly defended, nor 
indeed at all ; it ought to be, '' he wants his 
hair cut,^^ 

330. But I now come, from the by-rules Deterfor*. 
and details of the use of the lan^age, to lanpniago 

itself. 

speak of an abuse far more serious than those 
hitherto spoken of; even the tampering with 
and deteriorating the language itself. I be- 
lieve it to have been in connexion with an 
abuse of this kind, that the term " the King's 
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English" was fii-at devised. We know that, 
it is a crime to clip the King's coin ; and the 

■ phrase in which we first find the t«nn which ■ 
forma the aubject of our essay, is, " clipjniig 
the King's Eagliah." So that it is not i 
probable that the analogy between debasing 
language and debasing coin first led to it 

' 331. Now in this case the charge is two- 
fold ; that of clipping, and that of beating 
out and thi nnin g down the Queen's Euglifii. 
And it is wonderful how far these, especially 
the latter, have proceeded in oar days. 
is well to bear in mind, that our Engli^ 
comes mainly from two sources ; rather, per- 
haps, that its parent stock, the Britisli, hal 
been cut down, and grafted with the two s< 
which form the present tree ; — the S&zoi^ 
through our Saxon invaders ; and the Latin, 
through our Norman invaders. Of those twOp 
the Sason was, of course, the earlier, and it 
forms the stiiple of the language. Almost a] 
its older and simpler ideas, both for thing* 
and acta, are espreased by Susun words. I 
as tinie went on, new wants arose, new a 
were introduced, new ideas needed words t* 
espress them ; and these were taken from tl 
■tores of the classic languages, either dirac^ 
*r more often through the French, We i 
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remember that Gurth and Wamba complain, 
in '' Ivanhoe/* that the farm-animals, as long 
as tKey had the toil of tending them, were 
called by the Saxon and British names, ox^ 
sheep, calf, pig ; but when they were cooked 
and brought to table, their invaders and lords 
enjoyed them under the Norman and Latin 
names of beef, mutton, veal, and pork. This 
is characteristic enough ; but it lets us, in a 
few words, into an important truth. Even so 
the language grew ; its nerve, and vigour, 
and honesty, and manliness, and toil, mainly 
brought down to us in native Saxon terais, 
while all its vehicles of absti*act thought and 
science, and all its combinations of new re- 
quirements as the world went on, were clothed 
in a Latin garb. To this latter class belong 
all those larger words in -ation and -atums, the 
words compounded with ex and in and super^ 
and the like. 

332. It would be mere folly in a man to 
attempt to confine himself to one or other of 
these two main branches of the language in 
his writing or his talk. They are inseparable ; 
welded together, and 6verlapping each other, 
in almost every sentence which we use. But 
short of exclusive use of one or the other, 
there is a very great difference in respect 
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of the amount of uae between writera and 
speakers. He is ever the most effectiTe 
writer and speaker, who knows how to build 
the great body of his discourse out of his 
native Saxon; availing himself indeed of 
those other terms without etint, as he needs 
them, hut not letting them give the character 
and complexion to the whole. 

333. Unfortunately, all the tendency of 
the lower kind of writers of modern English 
is the other way. The language, as known 
and read by thousands of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, is undergoing a sad and rapid 
procesB of deterioratioo. Its fine manly Saion 
is getting diluted into long Latin words not 
carrying half the meaning. This is mainly 
owing to the vitiated and pretentious style 
which passes uurrent in our newspapers. The 
writers in our Journals seem to think that a. 
fact must never be related in print in the 
same terms in which it would be told by 
word of mouth. The greatest offenders in 
this point are the country journals, and, as 
might he expected, ju^t in proportion to their 
want of real ability. Neit to them cornea 
the London penny press; indeed, it is hardly 
a whit better ; and highest in the scale, hut 
Etill by no means free from this fault, the 
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regular London press — ^its articles being for 
the most part written by men of education 
and talent in the various political circles. 
The main offence of the newspapers, the head 
and front of their oflfending, is, the insisting 
on calling common things by imcommon 
names ; changing our ordinary short Saxon 
nouns and verbs for long words derived from 
the Latin. And when it is remembered that in what 
this is very generally done by men for the 
most part ignorant of the derivation and strict 
meaning of the words they use, we may ima- 
gine what delightful confusion is thus intro- 
duced into our language. A Latin word 
which really has a meaning of its own, and 
might be a very useful one if confined to that 
meaning, does duty for some word, whose 
significance extends for wider than its own 
meaning; and thereby to conunon English 
hearers loses its own proper force, besides 
utterly confusing their notions about the 
thing which its new use intended to re- 
present. 

334. Our journals seem indeed determined i>i»iect of 
to banish our conunon Saxon words alto- 
gether. You never read in them of a man, j 
or a woman, or a child, A man is an '* ind^ V 
vidual,*' or a *' person,'' or a ^^ party;'' a ^ 
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womi^n is a ^^ female;^ or if unmarried, a 
*^ young person^^ which expression, in the 
newspapers, is always of the feminine gender ; 
a child is a ^^ juveniU,^^ and children en Tnasse 
are expressed by that most odious term, ^* the 
rising generation,*^ As to the former words, 
ib is certainly curious enough that the same 
debasing of our language should choose, in 
order to avoid the good honest Saxon man, 
two words, " individiuxV* and " party,** one 
of which expresses a man's unity, and the 
other, in its common imtechnical use, belongs 
to man associated. And why should a woman 
be degraded from her position as a rational 
being, and be expressed by a word which 
might belong to any animal tribe, and which, 
in our version of the Bible, is never used 
except of animals, or of the abstract, the sex 
in general ? Why not call a man a '* male,** 
if a woman is to be a ^'female ** ? 
« pwrty." 335. The word party for a man is especially 
offensive. Strange to say, the use is not 
altogether modem. It occurs in the English 
version of the apocryphal book of Tobit vL 7, 
" If an evil spirit trouble any, one must make 
a smoke thereof before the man or the woman, 
and the party shall be no more vexed.** And 
in Shakspeare (" Tempest,'' act ill. bc. 2) : 
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Stbphano : How now shall this be compassed! Canst 
thou bring me to the party ? 

Oaliban : Tea, yea, my lord : III yield him thee 
asleep, vhl^ thon may'st knock a nail into his head. 

And a correspondent quotes from Archbishop 
Ussher that, relating how he had been 
obliged to rebuke one of his clergy, he writes, 
"I sent for the party, and upon conference 
had with him, I put him in mind," &c. I once 
heard a venerable diguitary pointed out by a 
railway porter as " an old party in a shoveV* 
Curious is the idea raised in one's mind by 
hearing of " a short party going over the bridge,^* 
Curious also that raised by an advertisement 
sent me ; " Wanted, a party to teach a young 
man dancing privately. Apply, &a" 

336. I have said that party ^ in its common Technical 
imtechnical use, signifies man associated. But ** party " 
we must remember that it has a technical 
use also. " I don't think," says a correspon- 
dent, " that party must mean * man associated^ 
but that it means one or more persons as re- 
garded in relation to one or more others : and 
that by following out this, the passages in 
* Tobit ' and the * Tempest ' may be cleared, 
without giving any countenance to bagman's 
English. The parties (partes) in a lawsuit 
may be each a single person : and a clergy- 
man who gives out a notice about Hhese 
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prooead.' 



/ 



parties being joined together,' although he 
is wrong in departinrj from the Prayer- 
book, does not seem to me incorrC^^ in lan- 
guage." 

337. The newspaper writers never allow us 
to go anywhere, we always proceecu A man 
going home, is set down as ^'an individual 
proceeding to his residence.^* 
-« partake." 338. We never eaty but always partake, 
even though we happen to eat up me whole 
of the thing mentioned. In court, counsel 
asks a witness, "Did you have an^taing to 
eat there]" "Yes." ** What was it 1 '^ "A 
bun." Now go to the report in the paper, 
and you'll be sure to find that " wILl'ss con- 
fessed to having partaken of a btux,*^ as if 
some one else shared it with him. 

339. We never hear of a pla^o; it is 
always a locality. Nothing is ever placed, 
but always located. " Most of the neople of 
the place " would be a terrible vulgarism to 
these gentlemen ; it must be " the majority of 
the residents in the locality.^' 

340. Then no one lives in rooms, but always 
in *^ apartments,^* ^^Good lodgings*^ would be 
far too meagre ; so we have " eligible apart' 
m^ents^ 

evinoe." 341. No man ever shotos any feeling, but 



locaUty.' 



"axwrt- 
ments." 
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always '^etfinces" it This " evince^ by the way, 
is one of the most odious words in all this 
Ciitalogue of vulgarities, for such they really 
are. Everybody ^^ evinces^* everything. No oi^e 
asksy but " evinces a desire" No one is hurt, 
but " evinces a sense of suffering," No one 
thanks another, but ** evinces gratitude" I 
remember, when the French band of the 
" Guides'' were in this country, to have read 
in the Illustrated News, that as they pro- 
ceeded, of course, along the streets of the 
metropolis (we never read of London in polite 
journals), they were vehevnently (everybody 
does everything vehemently) cheered by the 
assembled populace (that is the genteel name 
for the people). And what do you suppose 
the Frenchmen did in return? Of com^e, 
something very different from what English- 
men would have done imder similar circum- 
stances. But did they toss up their caps, 
and cry, Vive PAjigleterre ? The Illustrated 
News did not condescend to enter into such 
details; all it told us was, that they ^^ evinced 
a reciprocity " / 

342. Again, we never begin anything in the " com. 

menca. ' 

newspapers now, but always commence, I read 
lately in a Taunton paper, that a horse " comr 
menced kiiking.'' And the printcra 6eem to 
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« 



ayoea- 



tion.' 



think it quite wrong to violate this rula 
Repeatedly, in drawing up handbills for cha- 
rity sermons, I have written, as I always do, 
** Divine service will begin at so and so ;" but 
almost always it has been altered to " comr- 
mence /* and once T remember the bill being 
sent back after proof, with a ^^ query ^ com" 
mence T* written against the word. But even 
com/mence is not so bad as " take the inittcUive" 
which is the newspaper phrase for the other 
more active meaning of the verb to begin, 

343. Another horrible word, which is fast 
getting into our language through the pro- 
vincial press, is to '' eventtuzte.^* If they want 
to say that a man spent his money till "he was 
ruined, they tell us that his unprecedented 
extravagance eventuated in the total dispersion 
of his property. 

344. ^* Avocation" is another monster patro- 
nised by these writers. Now avocation, which 
of itself is an innocent word enough, means the 
being called away from something. We might 
say, " He could not do it, having avocations 
elsewhere." But in our newspapers, avoeation 
means a man*s calling in life. If a shoemaker 
at his work is struck by lightning, we read, 
that " while pursuing his avocation, the eleetrie 
fiuid penetrated the unhappy marCs person,** 
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345. ^^PersuamrC^ is another word veiy^P®^"*' 
commonly and very curiously used by them. 

We all know that persuasion means the fact of 
being permad^d^ by argument or by example. 
But in the newspapers, it means a sect or way 
of belief. And strangely enough, it is most 
generally used of that very sect and way of 
belief, whose characteristic is this, that they 
refuse to be persuaded. We constantly read 
of the " Hebrew persuasions^ or the ^^ Jewish 
persuasion.''^ I expect soon to see the term 
widened still more, and a man of colour 
described as " an individual of tJie negro per- 
suasion.^* 

346. Not only our rights of conscience, but "*J ■ 
even our sorrows are invaded byjhis terrible^ 
diluted English. In the papers, a man does ; 
not now lose his mother : he " sustains (this I 
saw in a country paper) bereavement of his 
maternal relative** By the way, this verb to 

m 

sustain is doing just now a great deal of work 
not its own. It means, you know, to endure, to 
bear up under ; to sustain a bereavement, does 
not properly mean merely to undergo or suffer 
a loss, but to behave bravely under it. In 
the newspapers, however, " sustain " comes in 
for the happening to men of all the ills and 
accidents possible. Men never break their 
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Icga, but they always "saglain a fracture" of 
tliem ; a phrase which suggesta to one tba 
idea of the poor man with both himds boldiug 
up the broken limb to keep it straight. 

347. AkiwXo tmtahi If, ^& -verb taexperiemx 
now BO constantly found in our uewapapers. 
No one/wii,but experiencei a iematwn. Now, 
in the best English, experUna is a Bubst^u- 
tive, not a verb at all. But eyen if it ia to l>e 
beld (see above, paragraph 148), that the 
modcin dialect baa naturalized it, let ub hi 
it at least cuufioed to its proper meaui 
which is not aimjily to feel, but to have per- 
ianal knowledge of b^ tried.* 

348. Aiiother8uchverbisto"aoMn2," wHoh 
ie UBed for " award," or " adjudge." " 77ie prite 
was accorded," we read, "to so and lo," If a lec- 
turer is applauded at the end of hia task, we are 
told that "a complete ovaiumwai accorded him." 

" 349. Bntail is another poor iujured Terb. 
Nothing cTer leads to anything e 
queuce, or brings it about, but it aJwnja 
entaiU it. This smelln strong of the lawyer's 
clerk J an does another word which we some- 
times find in our newsjiaiiem, in. its eaUrety 
biatead of all or (ie whole. 

* I read the other day in the Timtt, that Iha i 
faid o:t pel ienceJ a change ! 
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350. Desirability is a terrible word. I"?.**^ 

bibty," 

found it the other day, I think, in a leading !!.^?p^®; 
article in the Times, And a correspondent 
sent me a quotation from the Standard^ in 
which displenishing occurs. 

351. J?«^ia5^ is hardly legitimate. We do " reiiabio.* 
not rely a man^ we rely upon a man; so that 
reliable does duty for rely-upon-ahle. " Trust- 
worihy^^ conveys all the meaning required. 

352. Allude to is used in a new sense by " allude.* 
the journals, and not only by thcra, but also 

by the GoTemment offices. If I have to com- 
plain to the Post- Office that a letter legibly 
directed to me at Canterbury has been mis- 
sent to Caermarthen, I get a regular red-tape 
reply, beginning "The letter alluded to by 
you." Now I did not allude to the letter at 
all ; I mentioned it as plainly as I could. 

353. I send a sentence to a paper to the Examples « 
foUowing effect : — "When I came to the spot, ration. 

I met a man running towards me with his 
hands held up." Next day I read, " When 
the very rev. gentleman arrived in close prox- 
imity to the scene of action, he encountered 
an indi\ddual proceeding at a rapid pace in 
the opposite direction, having both his hands 
elevated in an excited manner." 

354. This is fiction ; but the following are 
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truth. In a Somereetshira paper I saw that 
a man had had hia legs burned by Bitting for 
warmth, and falling asleep, on the top of a 
limekiln. The linoe was called the " teetMng 
mam" (to " seethe " means to boil, — and " gad," 
or " iodden," is its jjassive participle) ; and it 
was said he would soon have been a ealdned 
corpse, which, I take it, would have been an 
unheard-of chemical phenomenon. 

355. In the same paper I read the follow- 
ing elegant sentence : — " Our prognostications 
as regards the spirit of the young men here 
to join the Stoguraey rifle-corps proves correct." 
Tiie same paper, in commentiug on the Hop- 
ley case, speaks through a whole leading 
article of corjxtreal punishment. I may men- 
tion that, in this case, the accused person 
figiu-cs Ihrongliout, as bo often in provincial 
papers, as a " demon incarnate" and "a fiend 
in /wman shape." 

366. In travelliog up from Somereetehire 
I find the directors of the Great Western 
Railway thus posting up the want of a school- 
master at their hoard: "£5 reward. Whereaa 
the windows of tlie carriages, Ac. Whoever 
will give information at shall leiid to conviction, 
shall receive the above reward ; " m being nsed 
for which ; " the man as told me." 
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3o7 The South-Eastem directors seem to 
want the schoolmaster also. On the back of 
the tickets for the fast trains, we read the 
following precious piece of English grammar : 
— " This ticket is not transferable, only avail- 
able for the station named thereon." This 
implying, of course, that using it for the 
station named on it, is part of the process of 
transferring it to some other pei*sou. 

358. On a certain railway the following 
intelligible notice appears : — " Hereafter, when 
trains moving in an opposite direction are 
approaching each other on separate lines, 
conductors and engineers will be required to 
bring their respective trains to a dead halt 
before the point of meeting, and be very 
careful not to proceed till each train has 
passed the other." 

359. In the Morning Chronicles account 
of Lord Macaulay's funeral occurred the fol- 
lowing sentence ; — " When placed upon the 
ropes oyer the grave, and while being gra- 
dually lowered into the earth, the organ again 
pealed forth." Here, of course, on any possi- 
ble grammatical understanding of the words, 
it was the organ which was placed over the 
grave, and was being lowered into the earth. 
Akin to this wae the following notice, sent to 



m 



my hoiiae the other day by & jeweller : — " The 
brooches would have been seat before, but 
have been unwell." 

3G0. After one of Mr. Ulaisher's balloon 
asfeiitfi, we read that, " After jKirtaking of a 
hearty breakfast, the balloon was brought into 
the town amidst the cheers and congratula- 
tiona of the major part of the inliabitants," 
They may well have applauded a balloon which 
had performed ho nnhcard-of a feat. 

361. In a leading article of the Tma, not 
long since, was this beautiful piece of slipshod 



"The atrocities of the middle passage, 
which called into action the Wilbeiforcea and 
ClarksonB of the last generation, were not bo 
fully proved, and were certainly not more 
harrowing iu their circumstances, than are tha 
iniquities perpetrated upon the wretched 
Chinese." 

363. Here you will observe we are by the 
form of the sentence committed to the combi- 
nation of "were not bo fully proved . . . than." 
This is a fault into which careless writers cou- 
Btiiitly fall : the joining together two clauBes 
with a third, whose construction anit* the latter 
of them, but not the former. " He was more 
popular, but not bo much respected aa his 
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father." Nothing can be easier than to avoid 
the fault. Transpose your third clause, letting 
it follow your first, and constructing it with- 
out.reference to your second. ** He was more 
popidar than his father, but not so much 
respected." The mind of the hearer easily 
fills up the ellipsis after " respected,** and the 
sentence sounds well. Thus the Times 
writer might have said, "were not so fully 
proved as are the iniquities perpetrated 
upon the wretched Chinese, and were cer- 
tainly not more harrowing in their circum- 
stances." « 

363. There is another way, making the 
sentence correct indeed, but exceedingly 
clumsy. We may say, " He was more popular 
than, but not so much respected as, his 
father." But to my mind, this is almost 
worse than the incorrect sentence. It exhibits 
punctiliousness in all its stolidity, without 
any application of the sound, or efiect, of the 
sentence. 

364. And just let me, as I pass, notice one BxcuwoT 
defence which has been deliberately set up for tog. 
English of this kind. It has been said that 

one who sits in his study, writing, at leisure, 
may very well find time to look about him 
and weigh the structure of his sentences ; but 
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watchman beiug employed is in its nature 
abstract ; is a coiiaidei-ation apart from perBomi 
and things whioh put it furth in octlou. This 
fact ie iudepetiiieut of Ihe particular man 
employed as niglit- watchman, and is the 
source of the advantages arising from it, who- 
ever may happen to be so employed, 
a- 3G8. 1 ha,ve received more than one leftar. 
from a gentleman who is much troubled by 
the inflated language of a book of prayers 
used in a school of sma.ll a.ud ignorant boys. 
It would not become me to bring forward, aa 
Bubjeeta for mirth, sentences aud phrasM 
whose meaning is bo solemn : I can only deal 
with the complaint in a general way. And ia 
doing BO, I may say that there can hardly be 
a graver offence in the compilers of books of 
devotion, than thie of using hard words and 
inflated sentences. If there is one essential 
requisite in a written prayer, it is, that it 
provide aa much as possible for every word 
being understood and feit by those that are 
to use it. My correspondent tells me that 
the writer of whom he complains invariably 
uses feiicit}/ for happiness, avocationg fot 
employments, and the like. If I might pr»- 
Biane to counsel the teachers of schools and 
heads of families, I would say, cuet naido 
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every book of prayers which offends in this 
way. The simple and well-known collects of 
the Prayer-book, or even your own sense of 
the wants of your school or household, will 
furnish you with better, because more easy 
and real language of devotion than these high> 
flown manuals. And in default of either of 



these resources, I may ventmre to say that a 
school or a family rising from the reverent 
utterance of the Lord's prayer only, will have 
really prayed more, than one which has been 
wearied with ten minutes of a form such as 
that of which my correspondent complains. 

369. Another criticism which I cannot help i«cknatne« 

^ and expres- 

making, is on the practice of using, in general j<>°/ ^^ «^ 
society, unmeaning and ridiculous familiar 
nicknames or terms of endearment. A more 
offensive habit cannot be imagined, or one 
which more effectually tends to the disparage- 
ment of those who indulge in it. I find myself, 
after the departure of the ladies from the 
dining-room, sitting next to an agreeable and 
sensible man. I get into interesting conver- 
sation with him. We seek a comer in the 
drawing-room afterwards, and continue it. 
His age and experience make him a treasure- 
house of information and practical wisdom. 
Yet, as talk trieth the man, infirmities begin 
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to appear here and there, and my respect for 
my friend suffers dimmution. £y-and-by, a 
decided weak point is detected : and further 
on, it becomes evident that in the building 
up of his mental and personal £Eibric there is 
somewhere a loose stratum which will not 
• hold under pressure. At last the servants 
begin to make those visits to the room, 
usually occurring about ten o'clock, which 
begin with gazing about, and result in a rush 
at some recognised object, with a summons 
firom the coachman below. I am just doubt- 
ing whether I have not about come to the 
end of my companion, when a shrill voice 
from the other side of the room calls out, 
" Sammy, love ! " All is out. He has a wife 
who does not know better, and he has never 
taught her better. This is the secret. The 
skeleton in their cupboard is a child's rattle. 
A man may as well suck his thimib all his 
life, as talk, or allow to be talked to him, 
such drivelling nonsense. It must detract 
from manliness of character, and from proper 
self-respect : and is totally inconsistent with 
the good taste, and consideration, even in the 
least thhigs, for the feelings of others, which 
are always present in persons of good breeding 
and Christian courtesy. Never let the world 
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look through these chinks into the boudoir. 
Even thence, if there be real good sense 
present, all that is childish and ridiculous will 
be banished j but at all events keep it from 
the world. It is easy for husband and wife, 
it is easy for brothers and sisters, to talk t» 
one another as none else could talk, without 
a word of this minced-up Englii^ One soft 
tone, from lips on which dwells wisdom, is 
worth all the " loveys " and " deareys " which 
become the unmeaning expletives of the 
vulgar. 

370. And as we have ventured to intrude Talking 

nonsenae 

into the boudoir, let us go one step further to chUdrea 
up, and peep into the nursery also. And here 
again I woidd say, never talk, never allow to 
be talked, to children, the contemptible non- 
sense which is so often the staple of nursery 
conversation. Never allow foolish and un- 
meaning nicknames to come into use in your 
family. We all feel, as we read of poor 
James I., with his " Steenie " for the Duke of 
Buckingham, and "Baby Charles" for his 
unfortunate son, that he cannot have been 
worthy to rule in England. We often find 
foolish names like these rooted in the practice 
of a family, and rendering grown-up men and 
women ridiculous in the eyes of strangers. 
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And mind, in saying tliie, I have uo wisb to 
proscribe all abridgments, or famiLar forms 
of names for our children, but oulj those 
which are unmeaning or absurd. I hold 
"Charley" to be perfectly legitimate: "Harry" 
is bound up with the glories of English history: 
Ned, and Biuk, and Tom, and Jack, and Jem, 
and Bill, though none of them half BO nice na 
the nanies which thoy have superseded, are 
too firmiy fixed in English practice tind 
English play, ever to be banLshed. Kate bus 
ahnost become a name of itself; few uiaidena 
can carry the weight of Eleanor, whereas there 
never was a lass whom Nelly did not l>ccome. 
The same might be said of Milly and Amelia, 
and of many others. But the case of every 
one of such recognised nicknames differs 
wideiy from that, where some infantine lisping 
of a child's own name is adopted aa the desig- 
nation for life ; or where a great rifleman 
with a bushy beard is called to hold his 
mamma's skein of wool by the astounding 
title of " Baby." 

HrJ— M— 371. All perhaps do not know the story of 
UdthEtinil ' '^ ■'^ 

("""■ the kind old gentleman and his carriage. 

was riding at his ease one very hot day, when 
he saw a tired nursemaid toiling along the 
footpath, carrying a great heavy boy. 



J 
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heart softened : he stopped his carriage, and 
offered her a seat : adding, however, this : 
" Mind," said he, " the moment you begin to 
talk any nonsense to that boy, you leave my 
carriage." All went well for some minute& 
The good woman was watchful, and bit her 
lips. But alas ! we are all caught tripping 
sometimes. After a few hundred yards, a,nd 
a little jogging of the boy on her knee, 
burst forth, " Georgy porgy 1 ride in coachy 
poachy !" It was fatal. The check-string 
was pulled, the steps let down, and the 
nurse and boy consigned to the dusty foot- 
path as before. 

372. This story is true. The person 
mainly concerned in it was a well-known 
philanthropic baronet of the last generation, 
and my informant was personally acquainted 
with him, A similar stoiy, a correspondent 
reminds me, is told of Dr. Johnson. 

373. As I am sending these sheets to the Extract 
press, I receive a copy of the Leeds Mercury Uedn Mer- 

cwry. 

for Nov. 12, 1863, containing a leading article 
under the title of " English for the English," 
which touches on an abuse of our language 
unnoticed in these pages, but thoroughly de- 
serving of reprobation. It is so appropriate 
to my present subject that I shall venture 
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to cite a large portion of it almost as it 
standa 

374. " While the Dean," the writer says, 
'* took so much trouble to expose one danger 
with which oiir mother tongue is threatened, 
he took no notice whatever of another peril 
which to us seems much more serious. He 
dealt only with the insubordinate little ad- 
verbs and pronouns of native growth, which 
sometimes intrude into forbidden places, 
and ignored altogether the formidable inva- 
sion of foreign nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
which promises ere long to transform the 
manly English language into a sort of 
mongrel international slang. A class of 
writers has sprung up who appear to think 
it their special business to 'enrich' the 
language by dragging into it, without any 
attempt at assimilation, contributions from 
all the tongues of the earth. The result 
is a wretched piece of patchwork, which 
may have charms in the eyes of some 
people, but which is certainly an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of the genuine student of 
language." 

375. " We need only glance into one of the 
periodical representatives of fashionable lite- 
rature, or into a novel of the day, to see how 
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Beiious this assault upon the purity of the 
English language has become. The chances 
are more than equal that we shall fall in 
with a writer who considers it a point of , 
honour to choose all his most emphatic words 
from a French vocabulary, and who would 
think it a lamentable falling off in his style, 
did he write half a dozen sentences without 
employing at least half that number of foreign 
words. His heroes are always marked by an 
air distingui; his vile men are sure to be 
hkuis; his lady friends never merely dance 
or dress well, they dance or dress a merveille ; 
and he himself when lolling on the sofa under 
the spirit of laziness does not simply enjoy 
his rest, he luxuriates in the dolce far nieniey 
and wonders when he will manage to begin 
his magnum opus. And so he canies us 
through his stoiy, running off into hackneyed 
French, Italian, or Latin expressions, when- 
ever he has anything to say which he thinks 
should be graphi sally or emphatically said. 
It really seems as if he thought the English 
language too meagre, or too commonplace a 
dress, in which to clothe his thoughts. The 
tongue which gave a noble utterance to the 
thoughts of Shakespere and Milton is alto- 
gether insufficient to express the more ooi^ 
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mopolitaa ideas of Smith, or TomkiDB, ot 
Jenkins 1 " 

376. "Wo have before us an article froni 
the pen of a very clever writer, and, aa it 
appears in a magazine whieh Bpecially |a»- 
fesses to represent the ' best society,' it may 
be taken as a good 8pe<amen of the style. It 
describes a dancing party, and n-e discover for 
the first time how much leamiug is aeceesory 
to describe a ' hop' properly. The reader ia 
informed tliat ali the people at the dance 
belong to the beau mondt, as may be seen at 
a coup ctail ; the demi-monde is scrupulously 
excluded, and iu fact everything about it 
bespealis the haut ton of the whole aSair. A 
lady who has been happy in her hair-dresser 
ia said to be coifee a ravir. Then there is the 
bold man to describe. Having acquired the 
tavoir /aire, ho is never afraid of making a 
fatia pa», but no matter what kind of con- 
versation is Btnrted plunges at once tn 
taediat reg. Following him is the fair debu- 
tante, who ia already on the look-out for un 
bon parti, but whose -net retrorisne is a decided 
obstacle to her success. She is of course 
accompanied by mamma en ^rande toilette, 
who, etiire naai, looks rather ridee even in the 
Then, lest the writer should • 
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frivolous, he suddenly abandons the descrip- 
tion of the dances, vis-^vis and dos-d^dos, to 
tell us that Homer becomes tiresome when he 
sings of Bocoiriff iroTPia *Hpri twice in a page. 
The supper calls forth a corresponding amount 
of learning, and the writer concludes his 
article after having aired his Greek, his Latin, 
his French, and, in a subordinate way, his 
English." 

377. *'0f course, this style has admirers 
and imitators. It is showy and pretentious, 
and everything that is showy and pretentious 
has admirers. The admixture of foreign "j 
phrases with our plain English produces a 
kind of Brummagem sparkle which people 
whose appreciation is limited to the superficial 
imagine to be brilliance. Those who are 
deficient in taste and art education not un- 
frequently prefer a dashing picture by yoimg 
Daub to a glorious cartoon by Raphael. The 
bright colouring of the one far more than - 
counterbalances the lovely but unobtrusive 
grace of the other. In a similar way, young 
students are attracted by the false glitter of 
the French-paste school of composition, and 
iust^ of forming their sentences upon the 
beautiful models of the great English masters^ 
tliey twist them into all sorts of unnatural 
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ehapes ior no other end than that they may 
introduce a few inappropriate Frsach or Latiii 
words, the use of which they have learned to 
think looks smart. Of courBe,Jhe ponny-a- 
liuGra are amongst the most enthusiastic 
followers of the maatere of this atyle. They 
not only think it brilliant, but Ihey know it 
to be profitable, inasmuch as it adds conaider 
ably to their abihty to aay a great deal about 
nothing. The public sees a great deal in the 
newspapers about 'recherche diunero' and 
'sumptuous dejeSnat' (sometimes eaten at 
night), and about the idat with which a 
meeting attended by the ' elite of the county' 
invariably passes ofi; bat they get but kJ 
trifling specimen of the mosses of aiiriiluT | 
rubbish which daily fidl upon the unhap; 
editors. The consequence of all this is tht 
the public is habituated to a vicions kind dl 
slang utterly imworthy to be called a 1 
guage. Even the best educated people f 
it difficult to resist the contagion of 
in such a thing as converssitiDn, and if som 
kind of atand is not mode against this inn 
sion, pure English will soon only exist in t 
works of our dead authors."* 



* A eoneipDndBOt wji, " In ja^ next «ditioo y 
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378. " But it is not only on literaiy grounds 
that we think the bespanglement of om: lan- 
guage with French and other foreign phrases 
is to be deprecated. Morality has something 
to say in the matter. It is a fact that things 
are said under the flimsy veil of foreign diction 
which could not very well be said in plain 
English. To talk in the presence of ladies 
about disreputable women by the plain 
Englisb names which belong to them is not 
considered to display a very delicate mind, 
but anybody may talk about the demi-monde 
without fearing either a blush or a 'frown. 
Yet the idea conveyed is precisely the same 
in the one case as in the other; and inasmuch 
as words can only be indelicate when they 
convey an indelicate idea^ we should think 
that the French words ought to be under the 
same disabilities as the English ones. In like 
manner, things sacred are often made strangely 
familiar by the intervention of a French die- 
dispose of those Gallicisms wbich are becoming too preva- 
lent : * The king tusiited at the ceremony :' ' My brother 
has oome to pcus a few days with me :* instead of the 
Bnglish was pretent and to ipend.^* For the former of 
these there is, I believe, no excnse. But the latter usages 
** passing time," is snrely foand in all periods of onr lite- 
imture ; and the good Bnglish substantiye "pattiiae** m 
a Toneher for it. 
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tionary. Persons whose reverence for the 
Deity is properly shown in their English con- 
Tersation by a becoming unwillljTiess to 
make a light use of His holy Kame, have no 
hesitation in eiulaiming J/on Dim ! in frivo- 
louB conversation. The English name for the 
Father of evil is not considered to be a very 
reputable noun, but its French synonym is to 
be heard in ' the best society.' Far more 
telling illnstrationB than these could aaaUy be 
found, but we have no inclination to seek 
them. Ideas which no decent person would 
ever think of expressing before a mixed com- 
pany are certainly often spoken and written 
in French, and in our opinion thoy do not 
lose a particle of their coarseness by being 
dressed up in foreign clothes. We think, 
therefore, that the intereste of morality as well 
as of pure taste concur in calling upon those 
who have inflnence with the pubUo to set 
their faces against this vicious style." 

379. I need not say that with every word 
of this I heartily concur. It is really quite 
refreshing to read in a newspaper, and a pro- 
vincial one too, BO able and honest an expOBure 
of one of the worst faults of our daily and 
weekly press, 

379a. I am tempted to add, in this seoond 
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edition, some remarks on the use, in speaking 
and writing, of terms which either seem to be, 
or really are, unneeded by the sense. 

3796. To prohibit the use of expletives 
altogether, would perhaps seem hard. In 
conversation, they seem to help the timid, to 
give time to the unready, to keep up a plea- 
sant semblance of familiarity, and, in a word, 
to grease the wheels of talk ; in writing, 
we often want them to redress the balance 
of a halting sentence, when any other way 
of doing so would mar the sense ; or to 
give weight to a term otherwise feeble, or to 
fill out a termination which, without them, 
would be insignificant in sound. For these 
reasons, the occasional use of expletives must 
be tolerated ; and that style of speaking or 
writing which should abandon them altogether 
would appear to us harsh and rugged. 

379c I said, the occasional use. Modera- 
tion ought to be observed : and where it is 
not, there is just groimd for complaint. The 
man is properly found fault with who inter- 
lards his talk at every turn with " You see,** 
and "Tou know." Both these terms have 
their use, and if that use be disregarded in 
an indiscriminate profusion of them, they will 
become vapid and meaningless. They senrc^ 
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when UBed &s quasi-expletives, juat to keep 
the bearer up to the mark of the knowledge 
you are imparting to him, and should be cjed 
only as applying to facta or ideas of which ha 
is, or should be, already in posseseion. 

379(i There are other eipletivea which 
serve merely to indicate the sequence of the 
course of talk, or the fmmo of mind in which 
it ia coutiniied. A simple question is asked ; 
and your friend's answer begins with " Well." 
Little as the word means, it just does this 
Berrice : it puts the respondent en rapport 
with the questioner ; he intends by it to say 
that he does not absolutely repudiate the 
inquiry : that, so far, is well, and that we have 
common ground up to this point Or the 
first word of the answer is " Why, — " a par- 
ticle, of which the meaning in not quite so easy 
to assign ; but T suppose it gives a kind of du- 
bitative aspect to what follows : introduces a 
deliberative and not quite certain reply; or 
perhaps slightly rallies the querist on some 
obvious element in the reply which his ques- 
tion shows him to have overlooked, " What 
would yon do first, if you were to fall down V 
" Why get up agiiin, of course." So that 
the use of such prefatory particles is, I con- 
oeive, by no means ta be proscribed. It 
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should however in the main be confined to 
oral communication or dramatic dialogue, and 
not be admitted in the style of a writer. 

379c. Yet even in written composition "ataU." 
there are certain expressions more or less 
nearly approaching to expletives, the use of 
which cannot well be prohibited. I am 
challenged by one of my correspondents, who 
gives a list of sentences in which I have used 
the expression " at all,^ to say what difference 
in the meaning of any of them there would 
be if the words were struck out. My answer 
must be, in accordance with the foregoing 
remarks, that the difference in meaning would 
perhaps not be great, but it would be quite 
enough to justify the use of the words, as any 
intelligent reader may at once perceive. 
" Thou hast not delivered thy people at alV^ 
(Exod. V, 23), is surely very distinct, at all 
events in the feeling of utter desolation ex- 
pressed, from "Thou hast not delivered thy 
people." " If thou do ai aU forget the Lord** 
(Deut. viiL 19), makes the hypothesis much 
more complete than it would be without the 
qualifying words. Or, to take another notable 
example, where the difference would seem to 
be less than in the others, " God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all" (1 John i. 5), 

T 2 
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who does not eee that by the words "a( aU* 
erery posaibility of even the least shade oi 
darkness existing in Him is altogether ex- 
cluded 1 So that, n'hen my cori'espondeat 
designates these words as a feeble expletive, 
which adds nothing to the meaning of the 
sentence to which it is attached, I cannot 
agree nith hia opiuioa, nor do I think that 
the majority of my readers wilL 

379/. If the origin of the phrase is to be 
sought for, I know not any other than may 
be found in the reqwirements of speech itsell 
What the Apostle, in the original Greek of 1 
John i. 5, eipre&sed by the strong double 
negation, vKer/a iv ahr^ obk emp ovSe/ita, 
we could not in Knglish render by " there la 
not in Him no dai'kueHs," because in our 
language the doubling of a negation destroys 
instead of strengtlientng it : we had recourse 
to another way of expressing total esclusion, 
"there is in Hiin no darkness at ail" "at 
all" i. «., taking the assertion even up to the 
mcasHi'e cf all, — " altoyether," — providing for, 
and taking into considei'atio)), every sup- 
posable exception, every quahfying circum- 
stance. The preposition " at," in this phras^ 
has tiie sanje sense as iu " at least" " at bat," 
End the like. . 



1 
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379^. ''And tlie like." This is also desig- I'^ndtha 
Dated by my correspondent as a feeble 
expletive, and indeed as an " Irishism.*^ No 
doubt it may be so used as to become an 
expletive ; but I am not conscious of having 
so used it : at least, in every one of the sen- 
tences which he quotes, it does full service, as 
shortly comprehending other examples of the 
same kind as those already cited. 

379A. Let me say a word on expletives of ^»™«'°^ 
another kind : exclamations of surprise, or of ^^^^ 
any other feeling, which taken by themselves 
carry no meaning. It is perhaps impossible 
to avoid them altogether : speech will break 
out when emotion is excited : and " Tou dovCt 
say so" or ''Indeed /", or "Dear me!" is 
sometimes heard even from persons best able 
to give an account of what they say. Yet it 
may not be amiss to remember, that idle words 
are seldom quite harmless; and to impress 
on ourselves, that the fewer we use of such 
expletives the better. This was strikingly 
brought before me during intercourse with 
Italians last winter in Rome. I had observed 
that my Italian friends often in their talk 
uttered some sounds very like our "dear, 
dear!" and at first I thought that my ear 
must have deceived me. But I soon found 



that it was so : and that Eometimcs the excla- 
mation evea took the form of " dear me I" 
The eiplaaatiou of course is obvious. The 
Italians were ciclamlog " Dio, Dio I" and the 
fuller form was " Dio mio .'" And the re- 
flection ariEing from it vias as ohvions : cu,, 
that it thus seems probable that our unmean- 
ing words, "dear, dear I" and "dear tik !" 
are, in fact, nothing but a form of taking the 
■acred Name in vaio, borrowed from the use 
of a people with whom we were once in much 
closer intercourse than we now ai'e. Thus it 
woAild seem that the idle word is not quite 
free from blame. 

J 380. But it is time that this little volume 
drew to an end. And if I must conclude it 
with some advice to my rcadei's, it shall be 
that wliich may he inferred from these exam- 
ples, and from tlie way iu which I Lave been 

, dealing with tliem. Be simple, be unaETected, 
honest in your apealting and writing. 
Never use a long word where a short one will 
do. Call a epade a spade, not a mell-known 
oilmg iniiramenl of Taanual industry,- let 
homo he home, not a residence; a place a 
place, not a locality ; and so of the rest. 
Where a short word wiU do, you always loss 
by using a long ona You lose iu cloarnoBH j 
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* you lose in honest expression of your meaning : 
and, in the estimation of all men who are 
qualified to judge, you lose in reputation for 
ability. The only true way to shine, even in 
this false world, is to be modest and imas- 
Buming. Falsehood may be a very thick 
crust, but in the course of time, truth will 
find a place to break through. Elegance of 
language may not be in the power of all of 
us ; but simplicity and straightforwardness 
are. Write much as you would speak ; speak 
as you think. If with your inferiors, speak 
no coarser than usual ; if with your superiors, 
no finer. Be what you say ; and, within the 
rules of prudence, say what you are. 

381. Avoid all oddity of expression. No 
one ever was a gainer by singularity in words, 
or in pronunciation. The truly wise man 
will so speak, that no one may observe how 
he speaks. A man may show gi'cat knowledge 
;of chemistry by carrying about bladders of 
strange gases to breathe ; but he will enjoy 
better health, and find more time for busi- 
ness, who lives on the common air. When I 
hear a person use a queer expression, or pro- 
aoimce a name in reading difiTerently from 
his neighbours, the habit always goes down, 
in my estimate of him, with a minm tigm 
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before it ; etanJa on the side of defidt, not. of 

382. Avoid likewise all danff words. There 
is no greater iiiusiinue in society tbiin a tnlkor 
ol' olaiig. It is uiily fit (when innoceut, which 
it Ecldom is) for raw Bchonlhaj-s, and one-term 
freshmen, to astonish their sisters with. Talk 
8B sensible men talk : nse the easiest words ia 
their commonest meaning. Let the aeuse 
ocmvejed, not the vehicle in which it is con- 
veyed, be your object of attention. 

383. Once more, avoid in conversation all 
siugularity of accuracy. One of the bores of 
society is the talker h ho is always setting you 
riglit ; who, when you report from the paper 
that 10,000 men fell in some battle, teUa you 
it was 9,1)70 ; who, when yon describe your 
TCiJk aa two miles out and back, asaiu^a you 
it wantod half a furlong of it. Truth does 
not consist in minute accuracy of detail, but 
in conveying a right impression ; and there 
are vugue ways of speaking, that are truer 
than strict fact would be. Wlien the Psalmist 
said, " Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
because men keep not thy law," he did not 
stale the fact, but he stated a trnth deeper 
than fact, and truer. 

38i. Talk to ploaeo. not yniii-self, but your 
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neighbour to his edification. What a real 
pleasure it is to sit by a cheerful, unas- 
suming, sensible talker ; one who gives you 
an even share in the conversation and in his 
attention ; one who leaves on your memory 
his facts a::d his onmjons, not himself who 
uttered them, not the words in which they 
were uttered. 

385. All are not gentlemen by birth ; bat 
all may be gentlemen in openness, in modesty 
of language, in attracting no man's attention 
by singularities, and giving no man offence by 
forwardness ; for it is this, in matter of speech 
and style, which is the sure mark of good 
taste and good breeding. 

386. These stray notes on spelling and OonctoBioQ, 
speaking have been written more as contri- 
butions to discussion, than as attempts to 

decide in doubtful cases. The decision of 
matters such as those which I have treated 
is not made by any one man or set of men ; 
cannot be brought about by strong writing, 
or vehement assertion : but depends on influ- 
ences wider than any one man's view, and 
taking longer to operate than the life of any 
one generation. It depends on the direction * 

and deviations of the currents of a nation's 
thoughts, and the influence exercised on 
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words by events beyond man's control Gram« 
marians and rhetoricians may set bounds to 
language : but usage will break over in spite 
of them. And I have ventured to think that 
he may do some service who, instead of 
standing and protesting where this has been 
the case, observes, and points out to others, 
the existing phenomena, and the probable 
attXNmt to be given of them. 



NOTES. 



NOTE A. 

Kr. Seijeant Manning has published a Teryintertiatinf 
•nd learned pamphlet on **tbe Character and Origin of 
the Possessive Augment in English and its Cognate Dia- 
lects.'* Without pronouncing any opinion as to the 
theory which the learned Serjeant adopts, I may say 
that the reader will find in his pamphlet a very Ml and 
instructive discussion of all points relating to the ques- 
tion, coupled with an extraordinary amount of informa- 
tion and erudition. He describes himself as "ofmum 
agent octogetimum (etiium /' a droumstanoe which does 
not render the book less remarkable. 



NOTE B. 

These paragraphs have provoked a somewhat yehement 
rejoinder in a late number of a nonconformist news- 
paper, in which they are characterised as " a sufficiently 
ill-intentioned, if not very powerful, assault** on that 
journal. Two remarks may be pertinent in reply. 
The first, that no assault on any paper, as such, was 
ever contemplated by me, but as strong a protest as I 
could make against the most objectionable principle laid 
down in the critique, and an endeavour, by exposure 
of the blunder, to show how much the opinion was 
worth. The blander is now rather amusingly defended 
thus : *' We accidentally sabstitnted for the less known 



2T0TES. 

EpKnetm vhat ii to the classical BoLolnr tbs more 
familiu' and analngooHl; farmed name Sophmietus,* 
Noir u regiirds the daitlcal icftoJor,— Epicnetm, tho 
writec on ciokerf, is nbout as ofieu meDlioaed in 
AtfaeDiEus, as NophiBiietDB in Xenophon : aad tfae matter 
m <iuQa^WB\Kiii%St. PauVsliiti of tahitalioni,! Aottot 
■ee why the critio ahonld haTe gone to XeoophoQ for his 
Biample, uolees he bad believed that the name Dcenired 
in St. Paul tlsD. 

The second mmsrk ghslt be an extract Irom a Utter 
vrittea b; one of the first cnocoDfurmiit biblioal 
Msholars of the claj : — "I felt ratber vexed, that bo 
reapectable a newspaper ahnuld liBTe iimerted the in- 
aionsablj atD|)id and groEslj- ignorant remarks of one 
of ite correspUDdenla, in referenee to jouc articles on the 
Queen' 1 EDgUah." 



There ia an especial reaenn for stating 
tence ii printed vtrboHn u delivered u 
Hall, at Canterbury. 



e eauud me (o alter 
what wB< in the first edition the tone of these para- 
graphs as regarded the phrases in qaestlon. Thera 
neemi eveiy reason to believe that hind and lort have 
bern regarded by our beet vriters as doddb uf nnmher, 
and as aneh joined oith the pronoau in the plnntL 
Thus we have in Shakespeare, " King Lear," Act IL, 
Scene 2: . 

" Then kirn) of knayes I know." 



NOTES. W 

'Twelfth ITigbt^" Act I., Scene 5 : 

'* That crow so at these kind of foohk** 
^'OtheUok" Aei IIL, Scene 3 : 

''There are a kind of men bo loose in eoiiL*' 

InPttpe: 

" The next objection ia^ that these sort of authors 
are poor." 

Examples are also stated to occur in Lord BaooBf 
Swifts and Addison. 

NOTBB. 

It has been suggested that the < V in '<l^ ci^y of 
Canterbury^** may be terrUcHal : that as it is rendered 
in Latin by *< de," this **c2e'* may be the same that we 
find in ^*Renricu8 de Estria,** Bnt I cannot qnite 
agree with this yiew : because though it might seem to 
be justified in the case of a town, it clearly would not bo 
in that of a book, or in any other in which the territorial 
connexion is out of the question. 

NOTB P. 

I Tsnture to reprint here, as of great interest^ llr« 
Ellis's letter to the JReader, of May 7, 1864 : 

'« * irS MB. 

'' To th§ Editor of Thb Bbidbb. 

''Cohiey Hatch Park, 80 April, 1864. 

" Sn, — ^In reference to your remarks on it*8 me in 

your notice of ]>ean Alford*s *Plea for the Queen's 

English,* I consider that the phrase ir m / is a moderaism, 

or rather a grammatidsm— that is, it was never in po* 
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pnlar uEe, bst vu introdDced solel; on lanie gnmnttti' 
cat bypotheaia Kb to liaving the sutD i oa« before and 
iSiar the verb ii. It does aal appear to hare been can- 
inDUil with the feelings nf Tentoiiic tribes to nse tbi| 
Dnminntire of the personal jmitiuuiis w a predicate. Ta 
them—asd therefore to Eoslieb people— i( is / is joat u 
■Irange aa tst /go, irr) iyi, would be to Lalin or Gn-ek. 
TheM last language! reqnire ejo mm, iy^ J/u (Matt. 
lir. ST ; Mark vi. BO ; John vi. 20). The preaicats 
iraa here aimpl; omitted. Id Qotbie we bare preeiaelj 
the nine construction, it fm (John ri. 20). The Eng- 
liah Wjcliffite tranalationa both give / am. Bat the 
Anglo-Saxon rersion, like the modern Oerman, i 
oontent vith learing the predicate nneipreeaed, si 
iodichiltom; High Germao, kh bin ea ; literal];, / 
an il; namely, Ihal ahich jfou ite. The Heliand pnra- 
pbrase ia very eiplirat (aohmeller's ed., p. BO, line 2), 
'111 bium that barn Goda' ('I am the Son of Qod'}. 
The Welsh and Gaelic try to be emphatic, the fint aaying 
^Vfi ydnin (l. d. myself am), and the aeeond, ia miae a 
la snn (q. d. it's myself that'a liring). But of tonrae 
ire do not look to bbeee laogaages is a guide U) Eugliib. 
The Danish is very pecnliar and important on acnnnt 
of its intimate relatioD with Knglish. As in Engliah, 
the dative and accusative caaea of the peraonal pronoun! 
now coincide in DanisJi, Jeg, mig (I, me) ; Da, dig 
(Ihou, thee) ; ffait, ham (he, hLn). We find the foL 
lowing role laid down in Tobieren's DSniatht ^roA- 
Uhre {Stemhagen'a ed., 1828, p- 31fi):— 'Atlar ths 
impei'mnal verbs, det rr and det bliver (it ia), iStt per- 
aonal pronoiin>i jeg, du, han are not used in the nomi- 
naUre, but in the dative, aa der er mig der kar gjort 
dtt (it's me that did i%); drt tr dig, ton kar viKret 
•Mttttr dtrfor (it'a thee wbo was its master) ; det bliver 
kam, torn vi vUle taU med (it'a bim that ve vish b 
■peak with) ; [where also the construction of tbe relatiri 
and prepoaition ia Eoglisb] ; Buji limilarly in the plonljp 
dft er o/, jeTj dem (it's ua^ yot, them).' " 



' NOTES, 

^Boily ezplieit, and shows the same coMtavetion as the 
English ; bat^ in the Testament, the wish to be nncol- 
loquial has apparently forced the translator to depart 
from the usual custom when the words are giren to 
Jesus, but he returns to i( when they are echoed by 
Peter (Matt. zir. 27, 28). ^Jeatu—sagde : — det erjeg^ 
^-men Peder — sagde : Herre^ deraom det er dig^ ba hyd 
mtgr,* ice. ('Jesus said, It is I ; but Peter said, Lord, if 
it is thee, bid me,' ice.) The conclusion seems to be 
that ffs me is good English, and t<'« / is a mistaken 
purism. We haTe now, I think, come to regard tho 
objectiTe form of the personal pronoun as a predicative 
form, and this will justify tha^s Aim, although the 
Danes still say *denne er Aan' (Hhat's he'). We are 
&erefore in the same condition as the French with their 
*(^e8t mot,' though we hare not quite reached their. 
' hU fCoioit pat ' (' ibim didn't dare'). 

" Albxandeb J« Ellib.** 

It will be oarions if, after all, it should be prored 
that our much-abused colloquial phrase is the reallj 
good English, and its rival ''a mistaken purism." 



ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

A friend has directed my attention to the fket thai is 
'*The New Whig Guide," printed in 1824, the word 
** talented^' is noticed as an Irish expression, equifalenl 
to the English ^'dever." 
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